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FOREWORD 


This issue of the REVIEW reports research on exceptional children for the 
six years from June 1953 to June 1959. Like the December 1953 issue of 
the Review or EpucationaL Researcu, this issue has been prepared 
jointly by AERA and the Council for Exceptional Children. The inclusive- 
ness of the chapter on the gifted and talented was made possible by means 
of financial help from the National Education Association’s Academically 
Talented Pupil Project. 

The content of this issue reveals that research effort centers on the 
individual learner or on teacher-pupil, client-therapist, patient-doctor 
relationships. Little study has been made of staff relationships involving 
the services of teachers, doctors, nurses, counselors, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and social workers to exceptional children. Nor has there been much 
concern about relationships between the school and other community 
agencies as they affect the study, diagnosis, instruction, and treatment of 
exceptional children. These are two areas of much needed research with 
handicapped and gifted pupils. At the same time, the reported research 
has arrived at a more precise set of definitions and differentiation of 
exceptional children than has been in general usage heretofore. 

Some of the studies cited may not fall within the accepted definition 
of scientific research, but they provide new information. Much of this 
information needs to be further validated and tested. 

The Chairman of this issue of the Review remains indebted to the 


members of the Research Committee of the Council for Exceptional 
Children who helped plan it and to all the contributors who worked under 
the disadvantages of a summer deadline. 


WituiaM C. Kvaraceus, Chairman 
Committee on the Education of 
Exceptional Children and 
Research Committee of the 
Council for Exceptional Children 





CHAPTER I 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 


ROMAINE P. MACKIE and HAROLD M. WILLIAMS 


Dorie tHe past five years there has been nationwide interest in the 
nature of the qualifications and preparation needed by those responsible 
for the education of handicapped and gifted children. This has been re- 
flected in the research and studies relating to professional preparation 
during this period. New insights gained from these studies can have an 
unusually favorable effect at a time when intensified efforts are being put 
forth to recruit and prepare the thousands of additional special educators 
needed to adequately staff the nation’s schools. 

Some of the studies have covered all areas of exceptionality; others have 
been directed more specifically toward one area or two related areas, in- 
cluding those of the blind and partially seeing, deaf and hard of hearing, 
speech disorders, mentally retarded, socially and emotionally maladjusted, 
and gifted. In general, four types of studies have been used: opinion 
surveys aimed at determining consensus of experts, experimental studies, 
nonquantitative analyses by individuals or groups, and status studies of 
such pertinent facts as state certification requirements and opportunities 
for professional preparation. 


Studies Covering All Areas of Exceptionality 


A nationwide study known as “Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children” was conducted by the U.S. Office of Education 
in collaboration with many leaders in special education throughout the 
nation, and with the special help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children. The primary purpose was to learn more about the distinctive 
competencies needed by teachers of handicapped and gifted children and 
about the professional preparation and experiences which contribute to the 
development of these competencies. 

The project included 13 opinion studies and two status studies. Each of 
the opinion studies focused on one of the following groups of special 
educators: teachers in 10 areas of exceptionality, directors and specialists 
in state departments of education, directors and supervisors in local school 
systems, and directors and instructors in colleges and universities. The two 
major status studies were on state certification requirements and oppor- 
tunities for the professional preparation of teachers of exceptional children. 
About 2000 special educators participated in the study. So far 12 reports 
have been published; the most recent is an overview of the findings by 
Mackie, Dunn, and Cain (28). 
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The most significant single finding to come from the entire study is the 
confirmation of the premise that special educators will need to be pre- 
pared with distinctive knowledges, skills, and abilities in each area of 
exceptionality for which they carry responsibility. The kinds of com- 
petencies highly valued in each area suggest that the special teacher should 
know and understand each child’s unique problems—medical, psycho- 
logical, social, educational—and then use a problem-solving approach in 
his efforts to provide an effective educational program. More specifically, 
the study indicated the importance of a wide range of competencies in- 
cluding: (a) technical knowledge in the specialized area, such as a knowl- 
edge of relevant medical factors; (b) ability to develop and adjust the 
curriculum and to use specialized teaching methods; (c) skill in counsel- 
ing and guiding pupils, not only with their educational problems, but also 
with their social, emotional, and vocational problems and life goals; (d) 
ability to use and interpret various kinds of records and reports, including 
medical, psychological, educational, and social; and (e) ability to par- 
ticipate in the team approach to serving the handicapped or gifted child 
by co-operating with educators, specialists in other professions, and 
parents. 

Two other significant emphases also emerged: inservice education and 
necessary personal characteristics and attitudes. Successful teachers in- 
dicated that they were eager to continue their professional development 
beyond their initial academic preparation in a college or university, and 
looked to their local and state supervisors to help them keep up to date. 
Three-fourths of these teachers also expressed the opinion that a teacher 
of handicapped or gifted children needs some personal characteristics 
different in degree or kind from those needed by a teacher of normal 
children. 

Two of the studies in the total project appear to be the only ones during 
this five-year period directed toward the qualifications and preparation 
needed by leadership personnel in special education. The reports on direc- 
tors and supervisors of special education in local school systems (29) 
by Mackie and Engel, and in state departments of education (33) by 
Mackie and Snyder, dealt with the competencies desirable for persons in 
these positions and the background of professional preparation and ex- 
perience most likely to develop these competencies. The reports also in- 
cluded status data on the allocation of time to various functions performed 
by such personnel. 

In the status study of opportunities for professional preparation, Mackie 
and Dunn (25) found 122 colleges and universities offering a sequence 
of preparation in one or more areas of exceptionality during the regular 
academic year and presented tabular summaries of findings by area of 
exceptionality. The report also included the number of degrees granted 
and the number of faculty members. 

In the status study of state certification standards (26), analysis of re- 
quirements was made by area of exceptionality. It was found that only one 
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state had special certification in all 10 areas surveyed; 13 had certification 
in seven to nine areas; seven states and the District of Columbia had certi- 
fication in four to six areas; nine states had certification in one to three 
areas. Seven states had a more general type of special education certifica- 
tion. Standards for courses and number of hours in the special areas 
varied considerably. There was joint certification for education of the blind 
and partially seeing (five states), of the crippled and those with special 
health problems (eight states), of the deaf and hard of hearing (nine 
states), and of those with speech and hearing difficulties (10 states). 

Other studies include Goldberg’s analysis (12) of the professional ex- 
perience of 298 holders of graduate degrees in special education. Among 
the 35 specific suggestions for improvement in the curriculums were more 
practical experience for the student, training to understand children as 
well as handicaps, and training based on needs of the field. 

An analysis of current survey courses on the exceptional child was made 
by Blackman (2). Data from 24 colleges and universities were analyzed 
as to various areas of exceptionality, among which considerable variation 
was found, and frequency of use of teaching materials. 

Cruickshank and Johnson (7) considered the problem of preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children. They stressed the need for orientation 
of the general educator to the problem, special preparation for the class- 
room teacher, adequate state certification standards, adequate orientation 
of the special teacher to the normal child, and the development of specific 
teacher competencies related to the types of exceptional children being 
taught. Voelker (45), in the same volume, emphasized the possibilities of 
inservice education of teachers. 

Frampton and Gall (11) outlined steps for developing a curriculum for 
teacher preparation. They listed analysis of both the apparent needs of 
each type of exceptional child and the existing teaching methods of meeting 
these needs, analysis of the special training the teacher needs for work 
with each type of exceptional child if he is to provide effective service, a 
series of area curriculums and admission standards based on the items 
above, a study of the situations and problems common to all areas and 
also distinctive of each area, and an orientation course in addition to 
horizontal and vertical courses. They recommended that the entire program 
be submitted for criticism to a large number of experts in general educa- 
tion and in special education, both teachers and administrators. They 
suggested that special education students have training and experience 
with normal children. They also outlined the findings of a symposium held 
by Hunter College on education of the exceptional, including teacher 
preparation. 

Robinson (41: Frampton-Gall book) obtained from teachers of excep- 
tional children, school superintendents, and college special education 
teacher trainees lists of the knowledge and teacher characteristics required 
for teaching exceptional children. Twenty-four attitudes and skills were 
listed by frequency of occurrence in the responses. 
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Also in the same volume, Koenig (19) reported, on the whole favorably, 
on the use of the panel forum in teaching special education subjects to 


college students. Advantages and disadvantages of the procedure were 
pointed out. 


The Blind and Partially Seeing 


Mackie and Dunn (27) found the following among important com- 
petencies needed by teachers of the blind: an understanding of medical 
factors; psychological orientation to blindness; ability to help blind 
children develop acceptable patterns of personal hygiene and behavior, 
including space orientation; and a knowledge of Braille. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Education of Partially Seeing Chil- 
dren of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness (36) a group 
of specifications was drawn up. These included, in addition to a basic 
course of 120 clock hours, 120 clock hours distributed as follows: 30 hours 
in administration of facilities, 30 hours in procedures for conducting work 
at various age levels, 30 hours of observation and practice teaching, and 
30 hours in anatomy and physiology of the eye. 

Connor (5) contributed a general discussion of the preparation of teach- 
ers of the partially seeing, with special emphasis on recruitment problems. 
She emphasized the appeal to creative ability and interest in people among 
prospective teachers. 

Mackie and Cohoe (24) reported that although special provision should 
be made for the partially seeing, the program should be an integral part 
of the regular school curriculum. They pointed out that there are many 
ways of educating partially seeing children, depending on the individual 
child, the school system, and community resources, and that all of these 
should be recurrently evaluated. Teachers should be able to work well 
with others as team members, should have a basic knowledge of the medical 
aspects of eye disorders, and should have special skills in counseling 
partially seeing children. 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Mackie (23) reported that the chief skills required of teachers of the 
deaf were ability to teach speech and language, to develop curriculum, to 
use specialized teaching methods, and to aid in good personal adjustment 
of the pupils. Practical experience, observation in speech and hearing 
clinics, and student teaching also were stressed. 

Connor and Connor (6) pointed out four current trends in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the deaf: emphasis on preservice laboratory experiences, 
preparation for participation on an interdisciplinary team, need for help in 
curriculum development, and need for continued professional growth. 

The question of education of teachers of the deaf in residential schools 
is often discussed. Brill (4) surveyed the credential requirements of teach- 
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ers of the deaf under these categories: residential schools that do or do not 
require certification by the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, schools that require certification by the state department of 
education, and certification requirements in day schools. 

Pittenger (37) pointed out the advantages colleges offer in preparation of 
teachers of the deaf. She listed the richness of resources in allied areas, 
such as libraries, general education courses, and speech and hearing 
clinics; emphasis on research; recruitment possibilities; availability of 
scholarship money; and the fact that the college is oriented around the 
education of adults. 

Quigley (40) summarized the status of preparation of teachers of the 
deaf and predicted some trends. He pointed out the value of university- 
affiliated programs of teacher education, the need for student teaching of 
deaf children, the need for a broad knowledge of classroom practices, and 
the need for techniques of determining aptitude for teaching the deaf. He 
named personal characteristics that would be required, and indicated need 
for some understanding of teaching deaf children with other handicans. 

Groht (14) showed concern for certain personal qualifications of teach- 
ers of the deaf, in addition to the usual professional requirements. These 
included a basic interest in the field and a desire to go on learning, as well 
as appropriate personality characteristics. She stressed extensive student 
observation and teaching, all-round knowledge of child development, special 
methods, and the ability to make curriculum meaningful. 

In the field of the hard of hearing, Drennen (9) summarized the status 
of preparation of these teachers in several states. She pointed out the 
variation in current standards and in local school situations. She favored 
a meeting of minds on several basic questions: What children are to be 
identified as hard of hearing? What are their educational needs? What 
facilities are needed? What method is best for meeting the educational 
problem, and who can do it? 

Mackie and Harrington (30) reported that the teacher of children who 
are hard of hearing should be primarily a specialist in teaching communica- 
tion skills, particularly speech reading (lip reading), auditory compre- 
hension, and speech and language development. The authors believe that 
teachers need to develop competence in understanding individual children 
and the effects of their handicap, in counseling children, and in co-operating 
with other professional persons and with parents. 


The Socially and Emotionally Maladjusted 


Training teachers of the socially maladjusted and the emotionally dis- 
turbed involves several complicating factors. There is the question of the 
role of the teacher in the total complex of medical, social, and educational 
values. The teacher’s role is complicated further by whether or not he 
works in a day or residential school; in either case, there is the problem 
of his relationship to other personnel. Also, there is the question of whether 
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the socially and emotionally maladjusted have enough in common so that 
one basic type of preparation is adequate for teachers of both. 

Mackie, Kvaraceus, and Williams (32) discussed the competencies 
required of day and residential classroom teachers of the socially or 
emotionally maladjusted. They stressed understanding of child develop- 
ment and emotional disturbance, understanding of social and cultural 
factors, knowledge of agencies and legal framework, self-understanding, 
ability to work with other disciplines, and certain personal qualities. 

Kornberg (20) presented an analysis based on teaching a class of dis- 
turbed children in a residential school. He characterized the classroom 
approach as differing from the therapeutic approach, especially in group 
rather than one-to-one personal relationships. He showed how deeply 
individualized the teaching must be and how useless the “modal pretenses” 
of group capacity and norms are. He described the teacher and his teaching 
and teaching media as building a role in which the teacher was “many 
things for everyone, and for the group the important (because satisfying) 
central (because responsive) person.” He stressed the need for small and 
well-chosen class groups and for a very close working relationship between 
the teacher and the others dealing with each child. 

Kvaraceus (21) discussed adequate orientation of all teachers, the inclu- 
sion of specialists in adjustment problems in every pupil guidance program, 
and full co-operative use of all community resources concerned with the 
problem. 

Morse (35) briefly discussed the teacher of maladjusted children, espe- 
cially with respect to his therapeutic role. He pointed out that proper 
educational efforts are based on the psychological understanding of mal- 
adjustment, and that the goals of maturity and adjustment require a broad 
concept of education. He emphasized the importance of the teacher as a 
member of the therapeutic team. 


The Mentally Retarded 


According to Mackie, Williams, and Dunn (34), teachers of the mentally 
retarded should have, among other competencies, the following: a basic 
understanding of the problems of mental retardation, ability to understand 
and interpret test results and to teach at the proper level, ability to develop 
suitable curriculums, and understanding of learning problems and of 
special methods for dealing with them. 

Goldman (13) contributed a quantitative study of teaching practices in 
classrooms for the mentally retarded which may have significance for 
teacher preparation. His study was designed to find out what activities 
are used and how often, and how important special class teachers consider 
these activities. A check list of teaching activities was responded to by 
100 special class teachers and 100 regular elementary-school teachers. 
Goldman concluded that the curriculums in the special classes laid more 
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emphasis on individual differences, on active participation by the children, 
and on units of experience drawn from purposeful real life situations. 

Lerner (22) surveyed an inclusive list of techniques used in inservice 
education of teachers in a state residential school. He studied these tech- 
niques as to frequency of use and effectiveness, and listed the 21 most 
highly rated. The ratings were made by personnel in state residential 
schools. 

Semmel (42) contrasted the attitudes toward mental deficiency and 
information regarding it among special class and regular grade teachers. 
He found equally high positive attitudes toward mental deficiency in both 
groups. The special teachers showed significantly greater knowledge regard- 
ing mental deficiency, especially in the medical and recreational areas. 
Information and attitude scores showed positive correlation among the 
special class teachers and no correlation among the regular teachers. 

Stevens (43) summarized and evaluated the summer workshop in a 
residential institution as a technique of teacher preparation. The evaluation 
was based on several years of experience with such a program in one state. 
Stevens described the objectives of the workshop, the selection of students, 
the relationship between co-operating agencies, the use of resources of the 
institution, the organization of the workshop, and problems in its develop- 
ment. The general evaluation was favorable. 

Wolinsky (49) urged that institutions preparing special class teachers 
give adequate consideration to the problem of the teacher’s role in the 
special class. She derived the role of the teacher from these basic compo- 
nents: the personality of the individual, the social system, and the culture 
in which the special class teacher must function. She proposed that if a 
teacher is to function effectively, he must be given a clear realistic picture 
of the situation in terms of the philosophy of the educational institution, 
the limits of permissible activity within this setting, and practical consider- 
ations regarding the children to be educated. 

Another series of studies with significance for teacher preparation was 
contributed by Harris (15, 16). She concluded that her long time anec- 
dotal record was a useful instrument for the measurement of behavioral 
changes. 


Speech Correction 


Mackie and Johnson (31) stressed the need for the speech correctionist 
to understand the types and causes of speech defects and to be able to 
apply adequate diagnostic and remedial procedures. Understanding how 
speech disorders affect the adjustment of children, knowledge of general 
education, and ability to work with members of other professional groups 
as well as with parents were among the other competencies mentioned. 

Other evidence in the field of speech correction has come from consensus 
statements by the profession. Bloomer (3) raised a number of questions 
regarding the speech correctionist and the audiologist and their functions. 
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Among them were these: Is he a teacher? Is he a therapist? How are he 
and his services classified by other disciplines with which he must work? 
What is the best preparation for any or all of these duties? Bloomer 
analyzed the function into stages: examination of the “patient,” therapy 
through teaching, counseling, and consultation with other specialists. He 
pointed out the need to define the nature and scope of the clinical fields 
and the resultant specification of professional experiences. 

Also relevant to the question of professional preparation is the report 
of the committee of the American Speech and Hearing Association (1). 
This includes the Association’s requirements for basic and advanced certi- 
fication in the fields of speech, hearing, and speech and hearing as of 1955, 
and standards for those who had completed the requirements before June 
13, 1952. 

Powers (38) reported the results of a questionnaire completed by 
members for the American Speech and Hearing Association’s committee 
on planning. One section of the questionnaire dealt with problems of 
certification. Among the problems considered urgent by a majority of the 
group were improving the efficiency of ASHA’s certification procedures, 
the acceptance of these standards by other agencies and professions, and 
state certification and licensing. 

Powers also presented a detailed outline (39) of the scope and content 
of the public-school speech correctionist’s work. She suggested that this 
outline might provide the following: a guide for self-evaluation of effective- 
ness, a systematic instrument for supervisory consultations, a guide for 
school administrators, and a help for college and university personnel in 
planning professional preparation programs. 

Irwin (18) summarized state certification standards for workers in 
speech and hearing. She reported a steady growth both in the improvement 
of standards and in the number of states having such standards. More 
recently, Irwin (17) again reported on legislation and certification. She 
reported that in 1959, 32 states had certification plans in line with stand- 
ards for the basic speech correction certificate of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. Individual reports on 49 states and the District 
of Columbia were included. 


The Gifted 


Compared with the large number of publications on the education of 
the gifted, there was a dearth of material on teacher preparation. Perhaps 
the diversity of opinion on school programs for the gifted was a con- 
tributing factor. Mackie and Dunn (26), reported that only one state had 
a special certificate for teachers of the gifted and that only two colleges 
offered a program of preparation. No state department of education 
reported a full-time staff position in this area. The authors reasoned that 
this may be due to two factors: the relatively few classes for such children 
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and the lack of agreement concerning the distinctive competencies that 
might be needed. 

In a symposium on the gifted child, Davis (8) discussed teachers for 
the gifted. She emphasized the need for a wide cultural background, an 
understanding of all children including the gifted, and the ability to channel 
the specific qualities of the gifted into worthwhile learning. She gave the 
results of two inquiries into the qualities gifted pupils would like to see in 
a teacher. She also stressed the value of the workshop and inservice train- 
ing in teacher preparation. 

Ewing (10) summarized the literature for the purpose of describing 
some of the characteristics of teachers best suited to teach gifted children. 
He concluded that such a teacher should be intelligent and well informed 
(particularly in his subject-matter field), and that he should possess 
specific traits which would enable him to work well with his pupils. He 
should himself be well adjusted, and he should be willing to encourage 
pupil initiative and be able to translate his personality, training, and atti- 
tudes into classroom practice. 

Strang (44), on the basis of a questionnaire administered to some 50 
gifted children in grades 6 to 12, described the qualities in teachers which 
appealed to them. Knowledge, skill in teaching, use of group projects, 
order, recognition of individual differences, friendliness, understanding 
and guidance, attitude of positive expectancy, creativeness, fairness, even 
temper, patience, willingness to help, and a sense of humor were the major 
qualities reported. 

_ Wilson (47) reported the results of a questionnaire on preparing 

teachers for the gifted, which was sent to state superintendents of schools, 
city superintendents, and heads of all accredited colleges preparing teachers. 
The greatest concern of the state and city superintendents was for better 
classroom instruction, for such devices as special classes and acceleration, 
and for special curricular provisions. Replies from colleges and universities 
reported very few special courses on teaching the gifted. About half of the 
institutions reported inclusion of such material in other courses. Wilson 
reported that answers to the following two questions tended to be negative: 
How far are teacher education institutions meeting the needs outlined by 
superintendents? How concerned are the institutions about taking leader- 
ship responsibility in such a program? The question of how much atten- 
tion should be given to broadening the general background of teachers 
brought inconsistent replies. Concern for this problem seemed to be 
centered among individuals in teacher preparation and members of a few 
college staffs. 

Wilson (48) reported later that emphasis on the gifted child in teacher 
preparation appeared to be on the increase. Among the qualities he con- 
sidered desirable in teachers of the gifted were adequate knowledge about 
the gifted, regard for development of abilities in relation to the child’s 
entire personality, concern with special aptitudes and their discovery, con- 
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cern with and knowledge about the children’s special interests and motiva- 
tions, and understanding of the need for special books and equipment. 

Wilson (46) repeated in 1956 his earlier questionnaire (47), submitting 
it to schools which had then shown interest in the preparation of teachers 
for the gifted. Provisions in most schools still appeared to be informal or in 
units scattered in various courses; four schools reported special courses 
open to undergraduates. Leadership activities by individual staff members 
appeared to be continuing. Preparation programs at two state universities 
and one college were described. Examples of inservice programs also were 
given, and suggestions for future developments in such programs were 
made. 


Summary 


Research developments in the general field of teacher preparation, espe- 
cially research techniques and design, may well be taken advantage of. 
There are, for example, studies in the quantitative appraisal of criteria of 
teaching success, and studies of measures which might be directly transfer- 
able as models to the preparation of teachers of exceptional children. 

The level of scientific rigor of research in any field is dependent, by and 
large, on the level of previous research in that field. Especially with the 
renewed emphasis on the testing of hypotheses by statistical procedures, 
research has become more closely related to development of theoretical con- 
structs. Research on teacher preparation in special education during the 
past five years seemed to be primarily in the stage of developing con- 


ceptual constructs, of collecting status data, of appraisal by the technique 
of consensus of expert opinion, plus a few experimental studies. It seemed 
to lag somewhat behind research in the general field in the output of 
experimental studies. Nevertheless, the period was productive in the 
analysis of problems and in the development of status and consensus 
materials, laying thereby the foundation for future experimental studies. 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Gifted and Talented 


LOUIS A. FLIEGLER and CHARLES E. BISH 


This REPORT covers a period of approximately six years since Newland’s 
review on this topic (178) appeared. In the interim, Tyler (229) and 
Passow, Beasley, and Brooks (187) have discussed various areas related to 
the gifted; direct references to such contributions are not made here except 
in those instances where the information they contain is pertinent. 

A number of diversified trends representing important advances in the 
psycho-socio-educational aspects of providing for the gifted have emerged. 
These innovations are not all at the same level of activity, but all clearly 
point to new directions. A few of these trends are: 

1. Greater concern with curriculum content based upon the conceptual 

level of the gifted 

2. Expansion of the previously narrow interpretation of giftedness 

through efforts to measure special abilities and creativity 

3. Increased acceptability of some forms of acceleration as administra- 

tive procedures 

. Development and expansion of college and university programs at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels for teachers specifically 
trained to work with the gifted, and special programs for the retrain- 
ing of teachers in science and mathematics 

. Sponsorship of comprehensive experimentation by the U. S. Office 
of Education and such organizations as Ford and Carnegie Founda- 
tions as well as intensification of research activities among local 
schools and doctoral students 

. Recognition and determination to realize the underdeveloped human 
resource potential among members of the lower socioeconomic groups, 
Negroes, and women 

. Direct action by state and national governments through distribution 
of funds for program development and scholarships 

. Concern with special programs at the local level which have a 
variety of approaches but substantially represent an interest in the 
intellectual as well as the social needs of the gifted. 


A number of books of a general nature reflected an increased interest 
in the gifted. The National Society for the Study of Education published 
its third yearbook (172) on the gifted, its first in 35 years on this sub- 
ject. The scope of this yearbook is extensive, especially with the inclusion 
of sections on historical aspects, creativity, motivation, social leadership, 
preparation of special teachers, and community factors. Other books and 
pamphlets concerned with the gifted were those of Abraham (2), Birch 
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and McWilliams (25), Cutts and Moseley (59), Gallagher (92), DeHaan ~~ 


and Havighurst (62), Laycock (145), Otto (184), Passow and others 
(189), Scheifele (205), and Worcester (249). French (88) compiled a 
book of readings. 

The need for parental understanding and guidance was discussed by 
Brumbaugh and Roshco (41), Cutts and Moseley (58), and Oswalt (183), 
who addressed themselves to parents. Contrary to the usual pattern of 
growth and development in special education, no strong parent movement 
has crystallized to serve as an impetus for expanding educational oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps the problem of the gifted is viewed specifically as one 
with the national concern for survival and reflects, in part, a growing 
awareness of the need for social conservation of superior individuals. 

An adequate definition of giftedness seems yet lacking. The numerous 
interpretations and emphases on the component factors of superiority tend 
to confuse the problem. The committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (172: 19) stated that “the talented or gifted child is 
one who shows consistently remarkable performance in any worth-while 
line of endeavor.” Similarly, Passow and others (189: 5) referred to talent 
as “capacity for outstanding achievement.” The term academically talented, 
which is gaining currency in educational circles, is defined by Conant as 
the top 15 to 20 percent of high-school students, “the group who should be 
going to college” (169). 

For purposes of this review, the term gifted encompasses those children 
who possess a superior intellectual potential and functional ability to 
achieve academically in the top 15 to 20 percent of the school population; 
and/or talent of a high order in such special areas as mathematics, mechan- 
ics, science, expressive arts, creative writing, music, and social leadership; 
and a unique creative ability to deal with their environment. Exclusive of 
creative ability as a necessary factor in giftedness, this definition closely 
parallels that of Newland (178). It is an attempt to provide lines of 
delineation and to stress the process formation (creative ability) which 
elicits superior behavioral responses. The interrelationship of elements 
is evident, but as reference points a division is essential for identification 
and measurement. 


Major Contributions 


Among the many significant studies of the last six years, the contributions 
of Terman and Oden (226), Lehman (147), and McClelland and others 
(153) are most worthy of mention because of their general implications 
for theory and educational practice. Terman and Oden completed a follow- 
up of their gifted group of 35 years ago. Remarkably, 93 percent par- 
ticipated; only 28 subjects were not located. Some qualification of the 
broad, general findings seems necessary in order to provide a perspective 
for interpreting a portrait of the gifted child. As a group, the gifted demon- 
strated superiority in physical, social, and emotional stability. The sub- 
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ject’s intellectual, scholastic, and vocational achievements were especially 
noteworthy. Though they were not equally superior in all areas, their intel- 
lectual potential continued in adult life, and they showed reliable increases 
in mental development as measured by the Concept Mastery Test. Bayley 
and Oden (18), in another report on the same subjects, found that this 
increase persisted through at least age 50. 

In vocational attainment about 86 percent placed among the upper 
occupational areas—professional, managerial, and business. Vocational 
distribution ranged from semiskilled to professional. Most strikingly, the 
group did not produce any great creative artist. The selection of jobs 
appeared to be determined by environmental factors such as educational 
or occupational opportunities rather than to depend on intellectual ability. 
Although the group exhibited superior adjustment, there was slightly 
greater maladjustment among women than among men. The educational 
achievement of the group consistently was ahead of comparable normative 
figures. 

The persistence of academic drive was reflected in the enrollment for 
advanced study: About 66 percent of the men and nearly 60 percent of the 
women continued graduate studies; 14 percent of the men and 4 percent of 
the women received doctorates. There were, however, some negative results. 
Thirty percent of the college group did not graduate. Ten percent of the 
men and 15 percent-of the women did not enter college. Lack of parental 
motivation and inadequate finances were causes of failure to attend 
college; but, more significantly, the school’s inability to recognize the 
gifted and provide them with positive encouragement was a primary factor 
in their not going to college. Four-fifths of the group indicated an interest 
in two or more avocational activity areas. Political attitudes, as compared 
with the 1940 attitudes, had shifted from radicalism to conservatism. 

Ninety-three percent of the men and 90 percent of the women were 
married. Their rating of marital happiness showed 85 percent were above 
average, and only 6 percent below average. Divorce seemed to be negatively 
correlated with level of education. In summary, the general findings high- 
lighted in the 1947 follow-up were substantially maintained. 

The conglomerate characteristics of the gifted, extensively illustrated and 
described by Terman and Oden, need still,further definition and clarifica- 
tion if the potentially gifted are to be discovered. In the past too much 
reliance has been placed on the metric factor or the “criterion specific” 
in identification and prediction. The purpose of the Committee on Identi- 
fication of Talent, composed of Alfred Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
Leonard Cottrell, David McClelland, Fred Strodtbeck, and Dael Wolfle, 
was to clarify the nonintellective factors of talent through the development 
of new research perspectives (153). The investigation lay in three major 
areas: (a) nonacademic types of talented behavior, (b) nonintellectual 
determinants of achievement, and (c) theoretical analysis of talent. 

Bronfenbrenner and others studied empathic ability in social percep- 
tion, which was defined as sensitivity to the generalized other (awareness 
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of the social norm) and interpersonal sensitivity (153). They proposed 
a conceptual framework which permits an analysis of social perception. 
Kaltenbach and McClelland investigated the relationship between achieve- 
ment and social status in three small communities (153). Their results 
indicated that achievement rank is a dimension of status level which can 
be interpreted, although it cannot always be distinguished from social 
standing. Community service was the most essential factor of perceived 
achievement, whereas occupational mobility and income were the next 
most important indexes. 

Strodtbeck analyzed the relationships of family interactional patterns, 
values, and achievement in Italian and Jewish families (153). He con- 
cluded the following three values are significant for achievement in our 
culture: (a) a belief that the world is orderly and a person can and should 
make plans to control his destiny, (b) the willingness to leave home and 
make one’s own way in life, and (c) a preference for individual rather 
than collective credit for achievement. Two additional values—educational 
and occupational expectations of the family and power relationships in 
the home—had relevance to the achievement structure. In a well-conceived 
theoretical statement of the role of an ability construct, Baldwin postulated 
three variables of adaptive behavior: unguided, directly guided, and cog- 
nitively guided (153). 

Lastly, McClelland attempted to synthesize and interrelate the results 
(153). He noted that values, motives, and social sensitivity were not 
abilities in the cognitively guided skills, but were pertinent to the unguided 
skills (values and motives). Furthermore, an understanding of the situation 
is imperative in any attempt to predict what individual will function in a 
noteworthy manner. With characteristics which are not cognitively guided, 
the diverse aspects of talent are in combination between the person and a 
related particular situation. As to nonacademic types of achievement, social 
skill, and status mobility, there is little evidence for a generic factor of 
sensitivity (Bronfenbrenner), and in status mobility (Strodtbeck) the 
values pertinent to academic overachievement and underachievement are 
similar to the values associated with vocational achievement of fathers in 
the high and low occupational hierarchy. As stated previously, extent of 
community service was an important factor in perceived achievement. 

The sources of nonintellectual characteristics of achievers were power 
balance and values which revealed that values of the parents and their 
sons were not consistent in any simple way. Transmission of values and 
motives seemed to vary among family types. The study of power balance 
showed that dominant fathers tended to produce sons with low achievement 
values, whereas dominant mothers had sons with stronger achievement 
values. It was urged that future research should investigate (a) values, 
motives, and skills in social perception; (b) social situations in which 
talented performance occurs; (c) ways of modifying stable characteristics 
of individuals and situations; and (d) theoretical problems in talent 
identification and development. 
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The significance of this series of related investigations is manifold for 
identification and educational provisions: (a) The process of identification 
must be expanded to include the nonintellective factors of achievement. 
(b) The development of measuring instruments is necessary for increasing 
predictive precision of those youngsters who are potentially talented in 
noncognitive areas. (c) It must be recognized that the school environment 
is a potential source for eliciting talented behavior. (d) The values and 
motives of the familial and cultural structure must be considered in guid- 
ance procedure. 

How does age affect achievement? Lehman (147), in correlating quality 
and quantity of production, found relationship between age and achieve- 
ment in various talent areas: (a) Maximum activity for output of highest 
quality occurred at an early age. (b) Rate of adequate production did 
not change much in the middle years, and the decline, when observed, was 
gradual at all the older ages. (c) Production of highest quality tended to 
decrease not only at an earlier age but also more rapidly than production 
of less important works. The implications of Lehman’s results for the 
reconstruction of educational practice are obvious. Early identification 
and telescoping the curriculum for gifted youth are imperative if educators 
are to take advantage of the accelerative growth patterns at the optimal 
stage. Furthermore, the utilization of creative manpower may be improved 
immeasurably through acceleration, thereby utilizing the early creative 
powers of the gifted. 

Dennis (64), in a critique of Lehman’s data, pointed out that the 
apparant decline of significant contributions in later life may be due to 
an inability to secure adequate outlet for citations of the work. The decrease 
of scientific citations from decade to decade may be due not to diminution 
of high quality work but to editors of source books. As scientific output 
increased, the percentage of literature cited decreased. 

Bromley (39) investigated Lehman’s conclusions experimentally, using 
the Shaw test as a measure of creative intellectual ability of 256 adults 
divided into four groups of age levels 17-35, 35-51, 51-66, and 66-82. Men 
and women were equally distributed. Bromley concluded from his investiga- 
tion that the results predominantly confirmed Lehman’s findings. In quality 
of intellectual output there was decline with age; quality fell off more 
rapidly than quantity; original ideas declined more rapidly than ideas of 
lesser merit; quality and quantity were closely associated; peak years for 
quality and quantity output occurred early. Men and women did not differ 
in these respects. 


Social Concern and Manpower Problem 


In our society, need for people of creative ability is urgent. Even before 
the space age there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the lack of 
talent resources. The present trend toward more efficient guidance of the 
gifted shows realization that human resources are necessary for growth 
in a complex, dynamic society. 
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The National Defense Education Act was an unparalleled move by the 
federal government to assume leadership in providing for loans to students, 
program development, fellowships, guidance, counseling and testing insti- 
tutes, foreign language institutes, and research studies. In the main, it is 
directed toward improving educational services for the able student and 
supplying creative manpower. 

Another important development was the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s delineation (168) of the role of education in the manpower problem. 
The Commission recommended improved teaching as a means to upgrade 
the labor force, recruitment of superior teachers, and early identification 
and more adequate provision for the talented. It also recommended that 
guidance programs be concerned with an understanding of the manpower 
situation. 

Fear that overemphasis on the manpower concept may reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the superior individual was expressed by Getzels (97). His 
concern was for the individual viewed as a source of manpower, with 
emphasis upon training rather than learning. He enlarged upon the distinc- 
tion between the man and manpower concepts and the ensuing implications 
for social values and freedom. 


Manpower Loss 


In the total manpower situation the waste of potential resource power 


is reflected in the vocational misplacement of capable individuals. Wolf- 
bein (246) analyzed present and future trends of the labor force and 
asserted that quality, not quantity, of personnel is the critical need in our 
society. Wolfle (247) comprehensively analyzed college trends, supply and 
demand in specialized fields, and possible sources and means for meeting 
current needs. He pointed out that talent is under-utilized through loss of 
potential college students (less than one-half of the top 25 percent of high- 
school graduates receive college degrees) and restrictions placed upon 
women and older workers. An even more significant loss was revealed by 
the small number of college graduates who continue study to the doctorate 
—only 5.6 percent of the men and less than 1 percent of the women. 
Ginzberg and others (102) regarded the Negro population as the single 
most underdeveloped human resource in the country. They advocated better 
schooling, new employment opportunities, realistic programs to lift eco- 
nomic levels, and the breaking down of residential segregation. The 
National Manpower Council (171) presented a definitive discussion of 
the role of women in our society and the need for a change in public policy 
to increase the effective use of talented women. Havighurst (116) discussed 
the aggregate societal conditions which influence development of talent. 


College Attendance 


A number of interesting studies focused on the reasons for college 
attendance and failure of potentially able high-school students to attend 
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college. Berdie (21) questioned Minnesota high-school graduates in order 
to determine what factors influenced college entrance. He found that (a) 
35 percent proposed to attend, and approximately the same number en- 
rolled; (b) ecological factors had a direct relationship to attendance; 
and (c) economic status was important. Approximately 90 percent of the 
students whose fathers were in top-level occupations and 55 percent of the 
students whose fathers were factory laborers planned to attend. 


The follow-up revealed that youths from high socioeconomic environ- 
ments carried out their plans to a greater extent than those from the low 
socioeconomic group. Cultural status was as significant as, if not more 
important than, economic status in determining whether a student planned 
to attend college. A substantial relationship existed between aptitude and 
college intentions. Sex differences appeared to be important. Studies of a 
similar nature were conducted by the Educational Testing Service (75), 
Cole (51), and Jones (133). 

Kahl (138) reported on the educational and occupational aspirations 
of “common man” boys with high intelligence. Although IQ and family 
status were predictors of high-school boys’ ambitions, analysis revealed 
that parents who strove for upward mobility tended to influence their sons’ 
college entrance. These parents tended to train their youngsters from child- 
hood to use education as a means of class elevation. Boys who internalized 
the values of mobile parents were sufficiently motivated to overcome deter- 
rent factors and express higher levels of aspiration. Young (250) observed 
that parents who did not attend college or fathers who engaged in agri- 
culture or factory work were less likely than others to encourage their 
children to go to college. 

To determine whether superior high-school graduates who finish college 
differ from those who do not, Swanson (221) compared four groups: (a) 
did not go to college, (b) started but did not complete college, (c) received 
a bachelor’s degree, and (d) received a graduate or professional degree. 
The results showed that able students with the more extensive education 
married at a later age, read more, traveled more widely, started work at 
higher job levels, had higher salaries, and participated in more political 
and charitable activities. On readministration of the college aptitude test 
24 years later, all groups showed significant gains, especially (c) and (d). 
Similarly, Wolfle and Smith (248) found that college graduates earned 
more money than those who had not attended college, and students with 
higher IQ’s received greater incomes than those with comparable levels 
of education. Occupational level of the father had a significant relation- 
ship to income. 


The multidimensional factors which create a desire for a college edu- 
cation include complex psychological, environmental, and financial reasons. 
A community approach which integrates governmental, private, school, and 
parent resources can go far to develop and make useful the capabilities of 
the gifted, but the problem is not simple. 
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The factor of scholarship as an impetus for stimulating college attend- 
ance received increased attention. Plaut (194) concisely presented the 
results of the Southern project, in which school officials recommended the 
top 10 percent of their Negro high-school seniors. About 55 percent of 
this group were identified by the Scholastic Aptitude Test as talented. 
These students were helped to make college choices and were awarded 
scholarships. Of the 1156 who desired admission into interracial colleges, 
523 were admitted. The group was generally successful, students from 
deprived families doing better than those from higher social and eco- 
nomic levels. Many factors were responsible for a large number of qualified 
students’ not participating: (a) inability to divorce themselves from a 
“life-long segregated environment”; (b) fear of being unable to meet 
scholastic standards and higher costs of interracial colleges; and (c) influ- 
ence of parents, teachers, and others to attend nearby colleges for Negroes. 

Plaut urged that local communities sponsor talent searches which should 
comprise seven major components: (a) identification of promising students 
through aptitudes, interests, and aspirations; (b) stimulation and motiva- 
tion; (c) increased awareness on the part of counseling and teaching 
staffs of college admissions and scholarship policies; (d) individual and 
group guidance, parent guidance, and where necessary, clinical services; 
(e) enrichment of the curriculums; (f) involvement of teachers through 
workshops, inservice training, and staff conferences; and (g) financial aid. 

West (235) advocated establishment of a national policy for distribution 
of scholarships, and sought to demonstrate that one of the basic problems 
in equitable apportionment was the restrictive element in established cri- 
teria. He observed that unrestricted allotment of funds was generally 
favored over designation of specific categories. Need was an important 
factor in granting scholarships. From a different point of view, Beilin 
(19), discussing social-class mobility of the low socioeconomic group, 
stressed the desirability of less emphasis on scholarship programs and 
more on the intradynamics of the individual. Psychological preparation 
for mobility was viewed as essential, whereas specialized programs were 
considered deterrents toward higher social status. 

Stalnaker (215) described the basic features of the National Merit 
Scholarship Program. Holland and Stalnaker (127), breaking down the 
general characteristics of the 1956 national winners selected on the basis 
of high-school rank and Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, concurred with 
other investigators. Their findings were: (a) geographical distribution 
follows national population trends; (b) 74 percent had attended large 
high schools; (c) mean College Entrance Board Examination scores were 
well within the top 2 percent for the high-school graduating population 
except for women in mathematics; (d) the greatest number (85 percent) 
were from small families, and over 70 percent were the first-born; (e) 
a preponderance of the males (73 percent) planned a science or related 
career, whereas over one-half of the females favored social service areas; 
(f) the majority were drawn from the high socioeconomic group; (g) sex 
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differences in values and goals were evident in the greater concern of the 
males with practical and self-centered values in contrast to the prominence 
of interest in family life and marriage on the part of the females. 

Holland (126) summarized the scholastic achievement of members of 
the same group at the end of their freshman year in order to test the 
predictive efficiency of the selection methods. Eighty-two percent were in 
the top quarter of their class (over three times expected frequency), and 
95 percent were in the top half. Drop-out due to academic failure was 
minimal. High-school rank seemed to be the best over-all predictor. No 
relationship was found between size of high-school class and college 
achievement. 

Thistlethwaite (227) surveyed the same individuals at the end of their 
freshman year in college in terms of the adequacy of their high-school 
preparation. He found that even in schools where no special programs were 
offered, the majority of students were well satisfied with their preparation. 
Dissatisfaction with high-school preparation increased in proportion to 
decrease in class and community size. 

Bond (28), in a study of the occupational class of fathers of the National 
Merit Scholars, demonstrated that the low socioeconomic group was 
not adequately represented. Applbaum (7) queried both National Merit 
Scholarship winners and their high-school principals on the educational 
provisions afforded the students. Sixty-seven percent of the students and 
45 percent of the principals returned the questionnaire. Although selection 
procedures varied from school to school, a multivariate approach was used 
in identification. Generally, students and principals desired a continuation 
of current practices with possibly greater intensification. Enrichment was 
the preferred special provision, and most were not in favor of completing 
high school in less than the usual period. 

Stalnaker (216) asked two groups of principals to evaluate the results 
of the program in order to improve selection methods. Although he 
cautioned that limited returns made the results subject to error, most 
principals stated that the program had been “beneficial” or “helpful.” 
They felt that “increased scholastic motivation” appeared to be the greatest 
single value. 


Portrait of the Gifted 


Although Terman’s findings have been confirmed by various investiga- 
tions, more study of children in low socioeconomic environments, of the 
impact of personality and value concepts upon achievement, and of the 
interrelated variables in adjustment is necessary in order to provide a 
delineated picture of the gifted child. 


General 


Miles (161) revised her compilation of characteristics, which is the 
most extensive summarization of research findings. Barbe (11) reviewed 
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the major research on physical, social, emotional, and intellectual traits. 
Witty and Coomer (245) observed the intellectual, physical, and social 
development of two highly gifted male twins (I1Q’s: 185 and 211), whose 
growth patterns showed acceleration in language and academic areas with 
positive physical and social adjustment. Hildreth (121) assessed the 
developmental growth patterns, over a seven-year period beginning at age 
four, of three gifted boys and one average youngster used as a control. 
The gifted showed high consistency in mental measurement regardless of 
educational opportunity and were also superior in linguistic development, 
manual dexterity, and motor skills. 

Clark (49) sought to show the extent of sex differences in mental abil- 
ities of superior high-school graduates on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Women scored higher on memory, logical reasoning, and non- 
language factors, whereas men scored higher on numerical reasoning, 
spatial relationships, language factors, and verbal concepts. Serra (208) 
found that children with superior intelligence have greater comprehension 
of concepts and suggested use of the deductive approach in educational 
practice. 

Davidson and Balducci (61) investigated the influence of sex and class 
status on verbal facility of very bright children. Verbal facility was de- 
termined by responses on Rorschach cards 1, 3, 6, and 10, according to 
total number of words in initial responses, number of uncommon words, 
and number of adjectives and adverbs. No significant differences were 
obtained for the three measures. However, boys were consistently superior 
to girls regardless of social class. High social-class children were con- 
sistently superior to low. 

Smith (213) found that talented youngsters, as identified by ACE 
scores and/or three and one-half years superior scholastic achievement, 
were significantly younger than their fellows and came from higher 
socioeconomic homes. Blanks (27) determined that social factors and 
personality test performance did not differentiate between bright and 
dull Negro high-school seniors to the same extent as school achievement 
and marks. 

Feldhusen (81) studied the differences in rate of learning among sub- 
jects of low (IQ: 55-80), average (IQ: 90-110), and high (IQ: 120) 
ability and its relation to retention on three arithmetic tasks administered 
within a set time: counting, problem solving, and addition. No significant 
differences were noted between the average and the high groups, but the 
mean time to learn the problem-solving tasks was greater for the low group 
than for the others. There was no difference in retention among the three 
groups on counting and addition. He concluded that rate of learning is 
not the same among the three IQ groups. When the task was graded to 
achievement level, no significant differences were noted. 

Hensley (119) compared the performance of two groups of bright 
and dull children in a problem-solving situation. Analysis of speed and 
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accuracy of solution on the basis of chronological age, mental age, and 
intelligence revealed that mental age is more important than chronological 
age, but that solutions with verbal generalizations are more dependent 
upon brightness than upon mental or chronological age. 

Farrell (78) examined the understanding of time concepts of five-to- 
seven-year-old superior children. The major findings indicated differences 
in a growth of time understanding between the ages of five and six but 
not between six and seven. The older group had a preconceived idea of 
the answer, tended to use a slightly more sequential approach, and was 
able to generalize on the total test. There were no significant sex dif- 
ferences. 

Klausmeier, Lehmann, and Beeman (140) found that within-child vari- 
ability in reading, arithmetic, and language achievement was the same 
among children of low, average, and high intelligence. How do the gifted 
attack unknown words? In studying 172 responses from 86 gifted junior 
high-school students, Schubert (206) ascertained that they appeared to 
make adequate use of the dictionary and contextual clues but profited little 
from structural cues or phonetic analysis. He believed systematic instruc- 
tion important to developing methods of independent word approach. 

Klemm (141), surveying reading instructional programs in elementary 
schools of 37 cities, found scores by the gifted on standardized reading 
tests two to four years above the grade norm. Emphasis was primarily on 
developmental reading skills, stimulation of firsthand experiences, and en- 
couragement of wide reading. Sister Josephina (134) concluded that 
fifth- and sixth-grade gifted pupils do not reach performance on study 
skills commensurate with their mental capacity. 

A superior ninth-grade group ranked specific areas on the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record in the following order: mechanical, computational, art, 
music, science, literature, clerical, outdoor, social service, and persuasive 
(146). Carter (46) in a study of play problems of 32 gifted children as- 
certained that their play behavior, in some respects, did not differ from 
that of the average child and that they enjoyed the activity when it was 
in keeping with their current interests and abilities. 

Crowder and Gallagher (57, 95) studied the adjustment of 35 gifted 
children (IQ: 150) in grades 2 through 5 in the regular classroom. Sub- 
jects had high verbal scores, were educationally accelerated in arithmetic 
and reading, were socially popular, and appeared to be well adjusted. 
Analysis of their Rorschach protocols provided a picture of good ego 
control and poor creativity. Teacher ratings substantiated these findings. 
Twenty-nine percent exhibited no outstanding problem, 49 percent re- 
ceived a minor adjustment rating, and 9 percent revealed specific dis- 
ability in academic work. The authors stressed the need for a variety 
of procedures to solve the problems of the gifted. 

Liddle (150), examining the overlap of talents and adjustment patterns 
of superior fourth- and fifth-graders, noted that (a) social leadership 
overlapped other talents frequently (76 times) and maladjustment not 
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at all; (b) intellectual talent was significantly related to other talents 
(78 times) but negatively related to maladjustment characteristics; (c) 
artistic talent was highly related to other areas, but although there was 
a negative relationship with maladjustment, the difference was not signifi- 
cant; and (d) overlap between withdrawn and aggressive maladjustment 
was not significant. Hence, children talented in one area were likely to 
be talented in other areas and unlikely to be regarded as maladjusted 
by their teachers and classmates. 

Strang (219) found that the written compositions on the theme, “How 
It Feels To Be Growing Up,” of a group of intellectually average and 
gifted students in grades 7 through 12 of various socioeconomic levels 
depicted the usual pattern of adjustment for gifted children. Berger and 
Sutker (22) noted that the Rotter Adjustment score seemed to identify 
those students who would be most likely to have problems in college. 

Administering the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test to normal and 
superior children aged six through 13, Angelino and Shedd (6) (Okla- 
homa Study) found no differences between the groups; this suggests that 
superior intelligence does not assist the individual to cope with frustrat- 
ing situations more than normal intelligence. However, the authors ques- 
tioned whether the P-F test is sensitive enough to assess frustration dy- 
namics with precision. The superiority of temperament in gifted boys 
appeared to be influenced more by socioeconomic level than other fac- 
tors (29) 

Dressel and Grabow (69) sought the attitudes of top-ability students 
toward their high-school experiences. They appeared to be satisfied with 
athletic activities, opportunities to develop social leadership, and a chal- 
lenging teacher. They expressed dissatisfaction with some phases of 
academic work, low standards of achievement, lack of special-interest 
clubs, and limited personal contact with teachers. Dye (74) found that 
most gifted and average children approve of their teachers and maintain 
positive attitudes toward school. Comparatively, the gifted group tends to 
be unhappier in school and more critical of it. 

Drews (71) studied 150 gifted adolescents from diverse socioeconomic 
backgrounds and families largely of Protestant origin. Three-fourths of 
the fathers were laborers or held marginal white-collar jobs. More than 
half of these gifted were the first-born. They appeared to be superior in 
motivation and self-confidence. All the boys planned to enroll in college, 
and two-thirds expected to do graduate work. Career selection of the 
girls was like that of average girls, except for a preference of teaching. 

Lewis (149) studied gifted and average children in grades 4, 5, and 
6, as to sex, age, classroom attendance, and father’s occupation. He found 
that the gifted showed superior personal and social adjustment. In achieve- 
ment they were accelerated 47 percent, and in grade placement 5.8 percent. 
Parents of the gifted were less anxious and were rated as less authoritarian 
than parents of the average. He concluded that differences could be attrib- 
uted to high-intelligence factors. 
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Sheldon (212) traced the familial backgrounds of 28 highly gifted 
children (IQ: 170). Almost four-fifths of their grandparents were not 
native born. One was Roman Catholic, four were Protestant, and 23 were 
Jewish. The data indicated that a great proportion of the families were 
female-dominated, and that parental value systems emphasized the im- 
portance of education. Much of the pressure toward achievement of edu- 
cational status stemmed from the grandparents. 

Barbe (13), checking the family backgrounds of 456 gifted subjects, 
found that (a) the largest percentage came from the upper-middle class; 
(b) Negroes constituted 2.6 percent, and Jews 39 percent, considerably 
higher than probability; (c) almost half the subjects had a foreign-born 
parent or parents; (d) they were usually the first-born in a family of 
two; (e) 40 percent of the parents were in the professional and managerial 
class, 22.5 percent in clerical and sales, and 30 percent in the laboring 
group; and (f) mothers were slightly better educated through high school, 
business, and trade school, but more fathers had attended college. 

Chambers (47), following up by interview and questionnaire gifted 
individuals from the St. Louis school population, observed that (a) those 
of the low socioeconomic group showed poorer adjustment, (b) subjects 
with IQ’s of 147+ displayed better educational and occupational adjust- 
ment, and (c) many of the high IQ (147-+-) group were dissatisfied with 
their school experiences. 

Gaffney (91) found that a group of former Iowa public-school students, 
who had been identified as talented at the sixth-grade level, retained 
their relative superiority. Vocational plans of the men were professional, 
managerial, and proprietary. Significantly, almost 86 percent of the group 
attended college. Brumbaugh (40) appraised the current status of the 
original Hunter College elementary group that had been admitted to the 
program 13 years earlier. Their physical, social, and academic superi- 
ority persisted in later life. All were attending college. Reactions to the 
program were positive. 

The current controversy as to whether age brings about a decrement in 
intelligence was investigated by Ghiselli (101), who administered two 
tests, Analysis of Relationships and Self-Description Inventory, to superior 
adults aged 20 to 60. Results indicated no decrement in intelligence among 
older subjects when no time pressure was involved. The older people 
tended to be more homogeneous in mental ability than the younger. 


Science and Mathematics Talent 


Roe (200, 201) completed her clinical studies of scientists’ life his- 
tories, intellectual functions, and personality characteristics. No general 
pattern of starting a scientific career was detected. Social scientists, in 
the beginning, were dominantly concerned with personal relationships. 
Most came from the low and middle social classes and none from families 
of great wealth. In their homes, however, learning was valued for its own 
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sake. Most of these scientists indicated that they were happiest when 
working and that social and professional status were of secondary im- 
portance. Persistence seemed relatively more important than intelligence 
in job pursuance. Verbal and spatial tests showed the theoretical physicists 
superior to all others. 

Terman (225), comparing scientists and nonscientists, found that 
scientists exhibited an early interest in and aptitude for science which 
was maintained in later life. Nonscientists tended to score higher in social 
relations. Brandwein (37) maintained that a clear relationship between 
aptitude in science and science interest cannot be established before the 
ninth grade. Students who developed high-level competence in science had 
high verbal and mathematical abilities as measured by standardized tests. 
Brandwein (36) further postulated that science ability comprises three 
factors: (a) a genetic factor, which involves high verbal and mathemati- 
cal skills; (b) a predisposing factor, consisting of persistence and ques- 
tioning; and (c) an activating factor, which includes environmental 
aspects as opportunities for science and special instructional techniques. 

Ross, Denenberg, and Chambers (204) believed motivation toward 
science careers to be influenced by early interests and high-school teachers. 
Similarly, Donaldson (68) observed that impetus for science careers 
stemmed from a strong hereditary and cultural background and high 
general intelligence coupled with aptitude and interest. MacCurdy (154), 
studying superior science students, noted the following composite patterns: 
(a) in personality—leadership, self-control, ungregariousness, curiosity, 
and persistence; (b) attitudes and opinions—dependence on empirical 
evidence and recognition of interdependence of science and society; (c) 
interests—avoidance of athletics; solitude; intellectual, mechanical, and 
scientific pursuits; (d) activities—avoidance of society, scholarship, and 
scientific competition; (e) family history—stability, culture, and educa- 
tion; (f) associates—those influenced by scientists and scientific peers; 
(g) science teacher—acceptance of teacher as father figure and model to 
imitate; (h) decision to be scientist—early career choice, motivated by 
interest and success. A more specific breakdown of the characteristics 
of his science subgroups was presented in another article (155). 

The variability of exceptional high-school seniors in science and other 
academic areas was investigated by Anderson, Page, and Smith (5). 
Findings indicated that (a) the upper science group (top 10 percent) 
was more consistent in other areas than the lower group; (b) a modicum 
of overlap existed between science and mathematics, and (c) the upper 
groups (top 10 percent) were more consistent in the relationship of 
science achievement to all other areas except intelligence. It appears that 
criteria for high performance in science and other areas must extend 
into creativity, originality, and motivation. 

The University of Utah sponsored two meetings to discuss identifica- 
tion of creative scientific talent (222, 223). Fehr (79) stated that students 
who have science and mathematics potential exhibit extraordinary memory, 
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high-level abstract thinking, ability to apply knowledge, intellectual curi- 
osity, persistent goal-directed behavior, intuition (insight and penetra- 
bility), extensive vocabulary and facility in expression, intense interest 
in a hobby, and virtuosity. 

Coleman (53) analyzed components of mathematical ability, develop- 
ing the Designed Test to measure inductive, deductive, and arithmetic 
reasoning. The results showed that (a) computational ability is distinct 
from mathematical ability, (b) mathematical ability is related to de- 
ductive reasoning, (c) degrees of mathematical ability are differentiated 
by the accuracy with which inferences are made and by the depth of under- 
standing of mathematical concepts, (d) ability to perceive spatial rela- 
tionships is helpful in a limited area of mathematics, and (e) a good 
memory is not necessary to mathematical ability. 


Peer Relationships 


Peer acceptance of gifted children is important to social adjustment. 
Investigation consistently shows the favored position of the gifted. Grace 
and Booth (109) comparing 294 children composed of those designated 
as the five most gifted and five least gifted in kindergarten through 
sixth-grade classes, found the gifted not isolated. In a study of 3001 
fourth-grade through twelfth-grade students, Martyn (160) found signifi- 
cant differences in Cunningham mean-acceptance scores at the elementary 
level but not in junior and senior high school. Generally, in ratings 
by peers, social acceptance of gifted students was as high as or higher 
than that of their ungifted classmates. 

The effects of a part-time special-grouping program on the social rela- 
tionships of children, fourth through eighth grades, were studied by 
Goldworth (105). No significant differences were found between the ex- 
perimental and the control groups on acceptance of classmates as friends, 
subgroup preference, and group cohesiveness in the regular classroom. 

Mann (159) ascertained in a modified program that gifted and typical 
children tend to accept and reject members of their own group more 
frequently on a sociometric technique. Parents reported that members of 
the gifted group associated with each other outside school rather than 
with intellectually average peers. He concluded that the school setting 
helps to produce and reinforce friendships in and out of school but does 
not measurably increase substantial relationships between gifted and 
typical youngsters who are together in class. 

Miller (162) found differences among mentally superior, typical, and 
retarded children of the upper elementary grades in regard to social 
status and socioempathic abilities. Findings indicated that the superior 
(a) were most wanted as friends by their classmates, although no group 
was actually rejected; (b) most frequently chose the superior as friends; 
and (c) predicted the popularity of their classmates most accurately but 
tended to overestimate it. 
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Boyd (34) determined peer-group perceptions of mentally superior 
children of diverse socioeconomic backgrounds in grades 1 through 4 
with a “guess-who” type of test. The mentally superior were selected 
most frequently on one interpersonal characteristic (“helps me”) and 
one intellectual attribute (“bright or good in school work”). Hence, 
perceived brightness of superior children was not conceived as socially 
devaluating. 

Gallagher (93) investigated the degree of acceptability of 54 highly 
gifted children (IQ: 150+-). The gifted were popular and selected their 
friends from the entire intellectual range. The hypothesis of “optimal 
intellgience” for social adjustment seemed to be substantiated, however, 
since a comparison of subgroups showed 25 percent of the upper intel- 
lectual group (IQ: 165-+-) to be in the lowest quarter of peer acceptance 
in comparison to only 5 percent of the lower group (IQ: 150-164). Ex- 
amining the relationship of social choice to such variables as propinquity, 
intelligence, social perceptiveness, and grade level, Gallagher (94) asked 
the children to select five friends on a sociometric questionnaire. Results 
indicated that popularity was positively related to intellectual status; 
there was little indication of bright subjects’ selecting other bright chil- 
dren as their friends; the superior were more successful in predicting 
those children who would select them as friends; and propinquity was a 
factor in choice of friends, especially among the older group. 

Zander and Van Egriond (251) observed that a high degree of in- 
telligence and social power in boys tend to make them the most active 
participants in a small-group setting as compared with bright girls or 
with a low group. Teachers found power or intelligence to have little bear- 
ing on the behavior of girls. No significant differences in behavior were 
observed for boys with various levels of intelligence, but distinctions 
were apparent in differing social power of boys. 


Factors in Achievement 


Academic accomplishments depend upon complex interrelationships 
of intelligence, personality, identification with social-class values, peer 
relationships, parental environment, and school milieu. What are the 
specific factors of motivation, achievement, and underachievement which 
determine academic success or failure? Research provided little infor- 
mation. Although the area of motivation as related to learning was barely 
examined, the problem of underachievement received increased attention. 
Studies dealt with psychological and educational factors involved in 
underachievement, giving scant attention to counseling procedures. 

Wilson (240) discussed motivation, assuming that the gifted are more 
strongly motivated than intellectually average children, and related such 
motivation to the unique qualities of giftedness. Wilson and Brumbaugh 
(241) elaborated on the implications of numerous studies of motivation. 
Bishton (26) sought to determine the relative importance of social and 
psychological factors that might account for differences in academic 
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achievement in a group of 99 superior eighth-graders of above-average 
socioeconomic background. 

Haggard (112) studied the relationship of academic learning to the 
totality of personality and experience among 45 third- through seventh- 
grade superior children from homes with strong intellectual orientation. 
By grade 3, high achievers were responsive to socialization pressures 
and had accepted adult values. In general, the group exhibited a high 
degree of balance in emotional control. In behavior they were competi- 
tive and aggressive, showed good work habits, and maintained positive 
relationships with parents, teachers, and peers. At grade 7, subjects 
continued to strive toward adult standards but perceived adults as in- 
effective individuals. They displayed increased anxiety and correspond- 
ing diminution of originality and creativity. Analysis of various academic 
areas suggested that children similar in patterns of academic achieve- 
ment tended to be similar in personality and other nonintellectual char- 
acteristics, 

Williams (237) attempted to determine whether the degree of social 
acceptance of gifted children could influence classroom performance. 
Acceptance extended to the group was more closely correlated to per- 
formance than was acceptance by the group. 

McQuary and Truax (157) developed a 24-item scale, derived from the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, to locate potential under- 
achievers. There was overlap between over- and underachievers, but the 
scale was believed useful for early identification if statistical control of 
scholastic ability was maintained. Gowan (108), reviewing a number of 
unpublished studies, noted that the incidence of underachievers seemed 
to vary with the school. The background of the underachiever showed 
parental rejection and hostility. As a result, the underachiever was more 
unsociable, had less identification with adult models in parents and 
teachers, and possessed fewer skills for securing scholarships and jobs. 
Gowan believed that, in general, where the proportion of underachievers 
was over 15 percent, there were probably over-all factors which required 
special attention. He recommended male counselors since twice as many 
boys as girls were underachievers. 

Roesslein (202) derived four primary factors (cognitive, mathema- 
tical-spatial, reasoning, and verbal) which differentiated between high- 
and low-achieving high-school boys. Barrett (16) reported an intensive 
investigation designed to disclose reasons for underachievement of 32 
superior high-school students. His data indicated that underachievers (a) 
can be recognized by grade 5, (b) are less capable of numerical and ab- 
stract reasoning, (c) have oversolicitous parents lacking in co-operative 
spirit, (d) are negative toward school and less accepted by classmates, 
and (e) use feelings of inadequacy as depressants. 

Armstrong (8), investigating vocational and social interests and ad- 
justment of underachievers in grades 9 and 11, found that they tended 
(a) to choose future occupations because of influence by others rather 
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than their own dominant interests; (b) to receive low ratings by teachers 
on co-operation, dependability, and judgment scales; (c) to prefer out- 
door activity; (d) to prefer older companions (boys); and (e) to be 
chosen for fewer positions of responsibility (girls). 

O’Leary (181) found that all items of the Work Habits Rating Scale 
differentiated between over- and underachieving ninth-graders. Under- 
achievers were consistently inadequate in concentration, seeking advice, 
industry, organization of material, research skills, and completion of tasks. 
Graff (110) stated that achievers appear to be more realistic in occupa- 
tional choice. Fair (77) found that high-school underachievers expressed 
dissatisfaction with themselves, felt that parents exerted pressure for 
higher scholastic achievement, and were less satisfied with school. 

Passow and Goldberg (188) undertook to determine social and personal 
factors associated with underachievement and to try school procedures 
which would attend to the problems of underachievers. An extension of 
the initial report was made by Goldberg and others (104). A “control” 
and a “special” group with IQ’s of 120 and ninth-grade averages below 80 
were paired on ninth-grade marks and IQ, reading, and arithmetic scores. 
Members of a third “high” group, with ninth-grade averages of 85 or 
more, had higher IQ’s and received more positive ratings by their peers. 

Though the underachievers made low grades, their performance on 
standardized measures differed little from that of the high group. High- 
and low-achievers did not differ in appraisal of abilities and characteris- 
tics, occupational aspirations, interests, occupational status of parents, 
number of working mothers, number of children per family, and birth 
order; but there were differences in disruption of family, problem areas, 
and grade expectations. Goldberg concluded that underachievement is a 
symptom of diverse basic personal and social problems and that some in- 
dividuals are probably beyond help by high-school age. To effect improve- 
ment, two conditions were deemed necessary: (a) identification with a 
teacher who is consistently supportive and accepts the child as a bright 
pupil with a need for special help, and (b) assistance in mastering skills of 
learning not previously acquired. 

Calhoun (43) reported that counseling a group of underachievers ap- 
peared to have positive effect on their achievement scores and interest in 
schoolwork. Kimball (139) attempted to determine personality characteris- 
tics of under-, over-, and normal-achieving boys by the case-study method. 
The underachievers had inadequate father relationships and greater 
tendency toward passivity, were less able to express directly their negative 
feelings effectively, had inferiority feelings, and used physical aggression 
toward objects to relieve guilt feelings. 

Over- and underachievers both made greater female identification than 
normal achievers. Walsh (233) employed a doll-play technique to ascertain 
the self-concepts of adequate- and low-achieving bright boys. Low-achievers 
exhibited less freedom of action, expressed emotion in inadequate and 
exaggerated fashion; were more defensive, reacted negativistically, and 
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appeared to feel less accepted by the family. Sex identification showed no 
significant differences. The relationship of mothers’ attitudes toward aca- 
demic achievement was investigated by Drews and Teahan (72). It appeared 
that mothers of high-achievers were more authoritarian and restrictive than 
those of the low-achievers. 

Studies of underachievement at the college level reveal an almost parallel 
pattern to that observed in the public schools. Wedemeyer (234) found 
that gifted underachievers showed no definite pattern in reading ability, 
whereas achievers were superior. He believed that more intensive analysis 
of the early emotional, educational, and personal history of underachievers 
might reveal further insights. McQuary (156) determined that over- 
achievers were more likely to have less fortunate backgrounds and to make 
vocational decisions prior to entering college. On the other hand, under- 
achievers were uncertain about their vocational choice and indicated that 
they desired to go to college because their friends were going. 

Horrall (128), investigating college freshmen, stated that underachieve- 
ment is the result of deep-seated personality problems. Boyce (33) distin- 
guished certain identifiable factors which appeared to determine over- and 
underachievement. The overachievers (a) had a foreign-born parent or 
parents, (b) were nonresidents of the state, (c) lived in private residences 
at school, (d) considered their study habits efficient or average, (e) felt 
handicapped by lack of reading skill, (f) had lived most of their lives in 
cities, (g) devoted more hours to study than others, and (h) had more 
deviate “expression” scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. Underachievers had (a) more deviate “hypomania” scores on the 
MMPI, and (b) more fathers engaged in professions and businesses and 
with more formal education. 

Shaw and Brown (210) observed that although scores on achievement 
tests were nonsignificant, achieving and underachieving college students 
differed in grade-point averages. Underachievers came from rural areas, a 
fact which may be important for achievement values. Underachievers were 
excessively hostile and hypercritical on personality measures. In a com- 
panion study of tenth-graders, the high degree of hostility among bright 
male underachievers was confirmed by Shaw and Grubb (211), but fe- 
male underachievers did not respond similarly. 

Gowan’s excellent theoretical statement on the dynamics of underachieve- 
ment (106) stressed common factors: (a) lack of academic and occupa- 
tional choice; (b) misuse of time and money; (c) weak ego controls; (d) 
withdrawal and self-sufficiency; (e) lack of competency in arithmetic and 
reading; (f) psychotic or neurotic tendencies; (g) authoritarianism in 
the home or in the individual himself; (h) dominant, autocratic, or laissez- 
faire parents; (i) no goals or impossible ones in meeting task demands in 
childhood; (j) lack of maturity, responsibility, and seriousness of inter- 
ests; (k) disinterest in others; (1) lack of dominance, persuasiveness, and 
self-confidence; and (m) apathetic withdrawal from a socially oriented 
perspective of life. 
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Fliegler (86) attempted to establish a typological distinction within the 
underachievers—the long-term and the situational underachievers. The 
long-term underachiever has problems predominately stemming from the 
home since childhood, whereas the situational underachiever’s problems 
spring primarily from the school environment. Questioning the propriety 
of evaluating the underachiever’s performance against his intellectual po- 
tential, Fliegler contended that low grades arrived at by such a practice 


may be appropriate from a mental hygiene point of view but would inten- 
sify the feeling of failure. 


Educational Provisions 


General Surveys 


The most influential survey of the comprehensive high school is Conant’s 
(54). Investigating 103 schools in 26 states, he found that only eight 
satisfactorily fulfilled the three main objectives of the comprehensive high 
school, which are to provide (a) a general education for all future citizens, 
(b) adequate electives for those who wish to use their acquired skills im- 
mediately on graduation, and (c) satisfactory programs for those whose 
vocations will depend on their subsequent education in a college or a 
university. In 55 schools which Conant visited, the academically talented 
pupils did not perform to the limit of their ability, and the breadth of their 
program was decidedly limited. 

Conant made many suggestions which affect the gifted, but only recom- 
mendations 9 and 10 will be cited here. He proposed that a program be 
constituted of 18 courses (with homework) to be taken in four years. 
Specifically, the program would comprise four years of mathematics, four 
years of one foreign language, three years of science, four years of English, 
and three years of social studies. 

Trimble (228), surveying 254 secondary schools in California, found 
42.9 percent indicated a special program for the gifted was necessary, the 
remainder indicating it was not. Most made no provision other than enrich- 
ment of the regular curriculum. The schools which stressed special courses 
were generally in metropolitan, urban, and suburban areas. The most 
frequently cited improvement desired was the inclusion of special courses. 

Bernstein (23), observing programing in elementary and junior high 
schools, found prominent procedures to be acceleration-rapid advancement 
or grade skipping; grouping in special schools, classes, and workshops; 
and enrichment in regular classrooms. Only two special schools were noted 
at the elementary- and junior high-school level. Enrichment in the regular 
class was the most often mentioned procedure, but there was increased 
interest in special classes. Havighurst, Stivers, and DeHaan (117), as a 
phase of their extensive study, developed criteria for an adequate program. 
Other general surveys were reported by the California Elementary School 


Administrators’ Association (44), French and Skogsberg (89), and Jewett 
and others (132). 
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Teacher Preparation 


The problem of special training for teachers of the gifted is still an 
unresolved issue. Research in this area has been almost nonexistent, but 
there is a growing tendency to recognize that special training is essential. 
Whether such training should begin at the undergraduate or graduate level 
is a basic question. Wilson (239) observed that little in the way of prep- 
aration of teachers is being accomplished by college administrators. Never- 
theless, 29 percent and 31 percent of city elementary- and secondary-schoo] 
superintendents and 26 percent and 30 percent of state elementary- and 
secondary-school superintendents approved of special preparation. 

Among the states, only Pennsylvania then required special certification, 
but more recently Hebeler (118) reported that Delaware and Indiana 
have established requirements. In a follow-up, Wilson (238) ascertained 
that although public-school administrators are making a considerable effort 
to help prepare teachers for the gifted, much more needs to be done at the 
undergraduate level in teacher-education institutions. 

Selvi (207) outlined a plan for training teachers of the gifted. As part 
of an over-all evaluation of a program for the gifted, Cole and Fliegler (52) 
reported that 79 percent of teachers working with the gifted believed 
specific training essential. Abraham (1) found a similar point of view 
among administrators. 


Administrative Provisions 


The initiation of a program for the gifted requires careful planning and 
consideration of divers factors (30, 55, 120). Havighurst (115) found 
such a program dependent upon size, complexity, wealth, social structure 
and values, and leadership characteristics of a community. 

The first step is to discover gifted children. Methods of identification 
should comprise a range of techniques and be comprehensive enough to 
analyze different facets of behavior. DeHaan and Kough (63, 144) pub- 
lished two guides for school personnel. The NEA Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student (169) issued a conference report on identification 
and education of the academically talented student in the secondary school. 

Levinson (148) pointed out inconsistencies in identification procedures 
which tend to favor children from the middle socioeconomic level, and 
proposed that separate norms for different socioeconomic levels be estab- 
lished at the 98th percentile. 

Jarecky (131) utilized a battery of tests to gather data on the socially 
gifted, and supplemented and verified his findings by anecdotal records. 
Techniques employed were a group-mate selection questionnaire, “Guess 
Who?”; the Vineland Social Maturity Scale; independent ratings of social 
behavior in the classroom; rankings by teachers with respect to social 
ability; a composition by the pupil entitled “The Sort of Person I Am”; 
and anecdotal records. General agreement among pupils and adults was 
noted in regard to quality and effectiveness of social behavior. Most useful 
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for determining socially gifted children were the group-mate question- 
naire, “Guess Who?”, the rating scale, and the teacher’s ranking. 

Pegnato and Birch (190) sought to discover what procedure or com- 
bination of procedures would prove most reliable for locating gifted 
children, and chose as subjects approximately 1400 children from grades 
7 through 9. The combination of group intelligence and achievement test 
scores was best (96.7 percent effectiveness). Significantly, teachers missed 
more than half of the gifted, and 31.4 percent of those named by them as 
gifted were of average intelligence. 

Koplitz (143) compared superior and average ninth-graders identified 
on the basis of teacher judgment. The superior group consistently scored 
significantly higher on three ability measures, essay, oral problem solving, 
and school and college ability, indicating a degree of reliability in teacher 
selection. Studying perception of teachers and superior pupils, Cramer 
(56) observed the behavior patterns which marked pupils as superior. 
Pupils correlated significantly with teachers in their perception of bright- 
ness roles. Conformity and academic achievement were generally described 
as characteristics of superiority. Extra work was the most commonly recog- 
nized criterion. 

The lack of adequate identification of gifted students in college was 
discussed by Alexander (3), who found it almost completely determined 
by marks based on performance; the gifted who had become uninterested 
in school were overlooked. Stanley (217) hypothesized that an individual’s 
attitude toward objective or subjective measures of ability is influenced by 
his knowledge or concept of his own intellectual standing. He compared 
prospective teachers’ preferences as to identification methods and found 
a strong tendency for the high-ability individuals to favor objective meas- 
ures, low-ability individuals to favor nontest procedures. When less ex- 
treme rankings were studied, the trend was not as evident. 


Most of the current organizational structures include, either singly or 
in combination, a variety of approaches—enrichment, partial segregation, 
talent sectioning, special classes, and special schools. Only a few special 
programs will be mentioned here. Hall (113) and Barbe and Norris (14) 
described the Cleveland Major Work Program, in which the emphasis 
is on special classes. Barbe (10, 12) observed that graduates of the pro- 
gram have been relatively successful in social, personal, educational, and 
vocational areas. Pregler (197) elaborated on the Colfax Plan, which 
offers the gifted pupil a half-day’s academic experience with his intel- 
lectual peers and a half-day’s cultural activities with his chronological 
age group. 

A four-year progress report on the experimental program in Portland, 
Oregon, (195) showed approval by administrators, teachers, parents, and 
children. Achievement test results revealed significant gains by children 
in the pilot program over the nonpilot group. A lack of snobbishness was 
evident in a study of the attitudes of high-school special-class students. 
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Furthermore, the program contributed to intellectual competence, inde- 
pendence, and ease in social relationships. 

Passow (186) described research aspects of the Talented-Youth Project, 
the purposes of which are to investigate the nature of talent and its role 
in society, to experiment with program modifications, and to collate and 
interpret research findings for schools. An attempt to discover and develop 
talents of children in the low socioeconomic group was initiated in the 
Manhattanville Project by the New York City Board of Education (173). 

A further report on the 10-year Quincy community experiment was made 
by Bowman and others (31, 32). Special programs were described by the 
Chicago Public Schools (48), Dade County Public Schools (60), Detroit 
Public Schools (67), Dunlap (73), Fox (87), Holcomb (125), Morris 
(166), the New York City Public Schools (174), the Philadelphia Public 
Schools (191), the Pittsburgh Public Schools (193), and Redford (198). 

The age-old problem of homogeneous v. heterogeneous grouping was 
closely examined at the experimental level. Miller (163) issued a pre- 
liminary report on the Evanston Project, which was designed to test dif- 
ferences between various grouping procedures—homogeneous, heterogene- 
ous with partial segregation, heterogeneous with enrichment in the regular 
classroom, and unsegregated control in the regular classroom. Hinze 
(122), attempting to determine the effects of partial segregation in cer- 
tain achievement areas, found no significant differences between experi- 
mental and control fast learners. The experimental group participated 
in a special-class program twice a week in art, science, and social studies. 

Attempting to determine whether curriculum enrichment influences 
academic achievement and social adjustment, Parker (185) established 
experimental groups in grades 4 through 7 and a two-hour eleventh-grade 
class in U. S. history and American literature. The groups were pretested 
in October and retested in May. Both mentally advanced groups gained 
in achievement with no detrimental effects on social and personal adjust- 
ment. Baldauf (9) later reported in more detail on gains of the superior 
pupils in the program. 

Bell (20), studying the effects of homogeneous and heterogeneous 
grouping in two groups of fifth-grade youngsters as indicated by achieve- 
ment, work-study skills, and adjustment, found no significant differences 
on pre- and post-testing in self-adjustment, social adjustment, and mental 
health factors; in work-stidy skills the homogeneous group was signifi- 
cantly superior. Studies by Luttrell (152) and Fine (83) contributed 
additional information on grouping. 

Acceleration—specifically early admission, rapid progress sections, and 
advanced placement—was investigated intensively. It appears to be a 
beneficial practice and recognizes individual differences. Most significantly, 
the saving in time is advantageous to the conservation of human resources. 
The most important recent method of acceleration is advanced placement, 
which undoubtedly can improve high-school curriculums and articulation 
between high school and college. The prime concerns with acceleration 
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are the effect of the disruption in continuity of learning and the effect 
on personal and social adjustment. 

Shannon (209) reviewed the writings on acceleration. Critical factors 
in predicting success for acceleration (grade skipping) were studied by 
Morgan (165). Her group comprised 12 accelerants and 11 nonaccelerants. 
The best predictors were reading and vocabulary level (at least one year 
above grade level), spelling and arithmetic computation (at or above 
grade level), and positive attitudes of parents toward acceleration. Social 
maturity, attitude of teacher, and emotional stability were not useful 
criteria. 

Hobson (124) reported a 15-year follow-up of pupils admitted to 
kindergarten in the Brookline Public Schools ahead of the required 
minimum age. Their superiority in scholastic achievement and honors, in 
extracurricular activity, and in success in being admitted to college was 
noteworthy. Positive reactions from teachers and administrators as to 43 
youngsters admitted early to the first grade suggested to Birch (24) the 
efficacy of early admission when combined criteria are employed in selec- 
tion. Monderer (164) found that early entrants surpassed a control group 
in achievement and social adjustment, and observed no significant dif- 
ferences in achievement or social adjustment between city and country 
children. , 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education (90) evaluated its pro- 
gram of early admission to college. Selection was based primarily on 
high-school records and scores on scholastic tests coupled with achieve- 
ment tests; social and emotional maturity were also considered. The 
“scholars” generally were no older than 16, and most came from cities or 
suburbs, public schools, and the middle socioeconomic level. Members 
of the comparison group were two years older and had completed high 
school, and in general were about equal to the scholars on various meas- 
ures of scholastic aptitude. 

Major findings were: (a) All participating colleges considered the 
program successful, and generally parents and principals expressed favor- 
able opinions. (b) Academically, the scholars performed better than the 
comparison students. (c) During the first year some colleges overpro- 
tected the scholars and made errors in selection, but these problems were 
surmounted in later groups. (Subsequent evidence indicated that high 
academic aptitude and ability to cope with college responsibilities were 
necessary for early admission and the scholars need not be overprotected.) 
(d) Rate of failure of the first two groups was higher than that of the 
comparison groups but lower than for their classmates as a whole. (e) 
The scholars encountered greater initial difficulty in adjustment than the 
older comparison group, but their minor problems were soon resolved. 
(f) The proportion of the first two groups who went on to graduate 
school was higher than that of the comparison group. (g) Most of the 
co-operating colleges had incorporated early admission programs. Bryan 
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(42) presented a critical evaluation of the study and urged caution in 
interpreting the results. 

Kogan (142) studied academic and social adjustment of the youngest 
college freshmen (high-school graduates) enrolled at Harvard, 1952-1957. 
No special criteria were employed in selection as in the previously cited 
study, but the members of this group were high-school graduates. Also, 
members of this group had obtained high-school diplomas. They had 
no problems, except in physical training, that were not common to fresh- 
men, and they were superior academically. 

Breinan (38) reported on the outcomes of advanced-placement courses 
at the Bronx High School of Science, which were among the first. Positive 
effects cited by the students emphasized advantages in academic and 
social adjustment to college. Some problems were curtailment of extra- 
curricular activities and neglect of regular courses. 

The Westminster Schools (236) issued a summary discussion of their 
advanced-placement program after five years’ operation. Over 85 percent 
of students in three graduating classes enrolled in advanced placement 
had received credit. Barnette (15) reported on the College Credit Ex- 
aminations which have been in operation more than 20 years at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The student must meet specific criteria, but does not 
enroll in a specially designed course. In general, the students received 
superior grades, obtained their degrees (84 percent), and expressed favor- 
able attitudes toward the program. 

Justman (136) reported on intellectually gifted accelerants and non- 
accelerants in senior high school. The former had attended special progress 
classes in junior high school. The nonaccelzrants were one year older. 
Comparison of final grades and Regents marks showed few significant 
differences and indicated that rapid progress had not decreased academic 
performance. In two previous studies (135, 137) on rapid-progress groups 
in the junior high school, Justman found the accelerants superior to non- 
accelerants in academic achievement and no significant differences in 
personal and social adjustment. Flesher and Pressey (84) reported that 
their group benefited from a program of rapid progress at the college 
level. 


Curriculum Adaptation 


Enrichment has been mainly “watered up” curriculum content and in- 
dividualized techniques rather than broader and deeper concepts. Although 
a current appraisal shows few advances, the trend is toward a different 
curriculum for the gifted in some areas. 

Far-reaching developments have made a “new look” in mathematics 
which has had an impact on educational practice for the gifted. The last 
half-century has seen a radical change in mathematics curriculum struc- 
ture, content, and organization with the growth of new branches such as 
axiomatics, abstract algebra (including the theory of groups, rings, fields, 
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and vector spaces), lattice theories, the general theory of sets, the theory 
of linear spaces, and tensor calculus. 

The University of Illinois, Committee on School Mathematics (231), 
attempted to introduce modern mathematics into the secondary curriculum, 
an innovation which has important implications for the gifted. Its major 
objectives are to maintain consistency in the mathematical program, con- 
cern with ideas rather than vocational utility, and recognition that manip- 
ulative tasks are important in clarifying basic concepts. Four units (230) 
were published: one, the arithmetic of real numbers; two, pronumerals, 
generalizations, and algebraic manipulation; three, equations and inequa- 
tions, applications; four, ordered pairs and graphs. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals (167) dis- 
cussed current educational problems in mathematics and described pro- 
grams, including those instituted at Rice Institute, Seattle, Bronx High 
School, and the University of Maryland. The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics formulated a program for advanced students in mathemat- 
ics grades 10 through 12 which has bearing on advanced placement (232). 
The Council, in conjunction with the National Education Association 
Project on the Academically Talented Student, also published material 
designed to assist secondary-school teachers in the teaching of the talented 
in mathematics and containing suggestions for identification, content, and 
techniques (123). 

Mathematics programs at different levels were developed by Baumgartner 
(17), Elder (76), and Fehr (80). Studying ninth-grade students (mean 
IQ: 141.4) who were not selected on the basis of ability in mathematics, 
Hartung (114) described a course in algebra and concluded that bright 
students at an early age can learn more mathematics than they are usually 
given opportunity to study. 

Long (151) investigated the effectiveness of an enriched program in 
advanced algebra upon talented and nontalented students in heterogeneous 
classes. The talented in both the experimental and the control groups were 
selected on the basis of the Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathe- 
matics and the Co-operative Intermediate Algebra Test. Achievement in 
algebra for the talented and nontalented was greater in the experimental 
than in the control groups. Stokes (218) examined a method of providing 
enrichment to superior ninth-grade students. Superior experimental stu- 
dents gained more in general mathematical competence and were signifi- 
cantly higher on algebra scores, but no difference was noted in under- 
standing of mathematical concepts. 

Cline and Smith (50) summarized an enrichment program in mathe- 
matics and science. In their senior year, superior students took college- 
level analytical geometry, calculus, and biological and physical sciences. 
Norton (180) discussed enrichment practices in junior high-school mathe- 
matics and science. 

New curriculum adaptations in science were also conceived (65, 66). 
The Physical Science Study Committee (192) organized a new course in 
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physics at the secondary level which was divided into four major sections: 
(a) basic concepts in time, distance, and motion; nature of measurement 
and atomic structure of matter; (b) study of optics and waves; (c) 
universal gravitation; and (d) introduction to electrical and magnetic 
phenomena. The National Association of Science Teachers, in co-operation 
with the National Education Association Project on the Academically 
Talented Student (170), issued a pamphlet dealing with identification, 
content, and teaching techniques. Witty and Bloom (244) described out- 
standing science programs. Summers (220) reported on an advanced- 
placement course in chemistry. Of the 13 students who took advanced- 
placement examinations, 11 received a passing or better grade. 

The National Council for the Social Studies presented material on 
social studies in the schools; issues in social education of the academi- 
cally talented, elementary and secondary approaches, and procedures 
for evaluation were developed (96). Other curriculum plans were dis- 
cussed by Bragdon (35), Houston, Texas, Independent School District 
(130), and Portland, Oregon, Public Schools (196). Four types of tech- 
niques were found to be successful with gifted students: individual studies 
and research activities, problem solving and critical thinking, discussion 
and group activities, and projects (176). 

Mallis (158) described a seminar approach for sophomores in English. 
The students believed they had broadened their knowledge of English 
and improved their facility in research. Curriculum bulletins in language 
arts were issued by the school systems of Houston, Texas (129), and 
New York City (175). Robinson (199) compiled a series of papers on 
reading development and activities from kindergarten through grade 14 
which emphasized classroom organization, techniques, materials, and prin- 
ciples involved in the reading process. The California State Committee 
on Developmental Reading (45) discussed reading and creative writing 
at the secondary level. 

Recent trends indicate great interest in providing improved education 
for the gifted. Aside from debate about curriculum, grouping, and teacher 
preparation, educators know that more extensive provisions must be 
made to assure every superior student opportunity to develop his abilities 


fully. 


Creativity 


Development of creativity is the crux of educating the gifted. Recogni- 
tion of the importance of creativity influences content, grouping, method- 
ology, and administrative procedures. 

Guilford and his staff developed tests for measuring creativity and other 
factors which may broaden our view of concept formation and aid iden- 
tification-of the gifted. Guilford (111) described 40 factors related to the 
structure of intellect which constitute facets in memory, cognition, pro- 
duction components of convergent and divergent thinking, and evalua- 
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tion. The factors in each can be arranged according to three kinds of 
content thinking: figural, structural, and conceptual. 

Wilson, Guilford, and Christensen (242) attempted to devise objective 
tests to measure originality. Originality was regarded as a continuum and 
as operationally meaning uncommonness of response, remoteness, and 
cleverness. Of the three variables, uncommonness and cleverness had the 
greatest amount of original-factor variance but were least effective in de- 
termining scores; the remoteness test was more economical but did not 
yield as high factor loadings. Wilson and his co-workers concluded that 
these measures held promise for the development of objectively scored 
tests of originality. 

In another investigation (243) designed to explore abilities considered 
important in the success of high-level personnel, 14 factors of creative 
thinking were identified. Five previously isolated factors were derived: 
verbal comprehension, numerical facility, perceptual speed, visualization, 
and general reasoning. The nine new factors were sensitivity to problems, 
word fluency, associational fluency, ideational fluency, adaptive flexibility, 
spontaneous flexibility, originality, closure, and judgment. 

Springbett, Dark, and Clarke (214) devised a test of immediate memory 
to measure the interaction between unconscious and conscious processes. 
They assumed that creative thinking differs from problem solving in that 
the former involves a greater sensitivity to unconscious processes. Per- 
formance on the Lines Test correlated significantly with tests of reasoning 
and intelligence, and the predictions were confirmed. Fliegler (85) incor- 
porated problem solving into the total concept of creative thinking. He 
discussed the creative process as a formation of different levels, starting 
from a simple level and extending to a more complex hierarchy involving 
problem solving, creativity, and projected creativity. 

In order to study the social context of giftedness, Getzels and Jackson 
(99) asked parents and teachers to define the characteristics of giftedness 
and then ascertained its relationship to (a) desirability in the school and 
home, (b) qualities needed for success in life, and (c) personal aspiration 
of children. They developed the Outstanding Traits Test, which includes 
13 global characteristics exemplifying general qualities of giftedness. Al- 
though parents and teachers similarly defined giftedness, teachers ac- 
cepted these qualities as positive factors in the classroom, whereas parents 
rejected them as undesirable in the home. The correlation between at- 
tributes deemed essential by teachers for success in the adult life of the 
able student and qualities ascribed to giftedness was negligible (.11), but 
for parents the relationship, although low, was somewhat higher (.51) 
than for teachers. Personal aspirations were generally unrelated to defini- 
tions of giftedness, but the children desired those qualities which parents 
and teachers held as predictive for success. 

As another phase of the same study, Getzels and Jackson (98) attempted 
a multidimensional approach for predicting achievement in the classroom. 
They compared members of a highly intelligent group who were in the top 
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20 percent on IQ scores but not on measures of creativity and those in a 
highly creative group who were in the top 20 percent on measures of 
creativity but not on IQ scores. Some of the instruments were adapted from 
Guilford’s test battery, and four-minute stories were elicited in response 
to a series of six pictures. They found: (a) Despite a difference of 23 
points between mean IQ’s, the groups were equally superior in achievement 
to the whole student population. (b) Teachers liked having a high-IQ 
child in class. (c) The creative group rated aspects of personal aspiration, 
such as marks, IQ, pep and energy, character, and goal-directedness lower 
than the high-IQ group. The creative group rated wide range of interests, 
emotional stability, and sense of humor higher than the high-IQ group. 
(d) The high IQ group wanted to possess those qualities that would lead 
to success, whereas the creative child did not express ambitions in terms 
of that goal. (e) Personal aspirations of the high-IQ group were those 
they thought teachers would approve; the creative children were unmind- 
ful of teacher approval and showed a slight negative correlation. (f) In 
responses in the written stories, creative students exhibited more imagina- 
tion and originality than others. The investigators saw need to expand 
the concept of giftedness, as the creative youngster may elude identifica- 
tion by teachers or by conventional IQ measures. 

Similarly, Ferris (82) investigated the creative characteristics of fifth- 
and sixth-graders as determined through unstructured interviews with the 
teachers. No direct positive relationship between high intelligence and 
creativity emerged. Creative children had sense of humor and self-con- 
fidence and were skillful in human relationships. Ferris concluded that 
creativity may be either a generalized ability or specific to certain areas of 
activity. 

Differentiation of the creative personality was closely studied by Drev- 
dahl (70). To specify factors of importance for creativity, he used two 
faculty members’ ratings of 64 graduate and advanced undergraduate 
arts and science students twice on a seven-point scale. A battery of tests 
was administered (Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Eactor Questionnaire, 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities, and a group of Guilford’s tests) to 
ascertain relationships among ratings of creativity, personality assessment, 
and intellectual measures. Results indicated that creative persons are 
superior to noncreative in verbal facility, fluency, flexibility, and original- 
ity. Creative artists were somewhat more radical and self-sufficient than 
either creative scientists or noncreative persons in the sciences or the arts; 
individuality or nonconformity appeared to be desirable for creativity. 

Brainstorming, as a process to elicit creative responses, has been used 
extensively in industry but is a relatively untried technique in the classroom. 
Osborn (182), the originator, discussed brainstorming and its implica- 
tions for creative thinking. Its four basic rules are: (a) criticism is ruled 
out, (b) “free-wheeling” is welcomed, (c) quantity is wanted, and (d) 
combination and improvement are sought. Group activity is assumed to 
promote production of creative ideas. 
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Taylor, Berry, and Block (224), using college students as subjects, found 
that group participation inhibits creative thinking. To account for the in- 
hibition, they hypothesized that an individual working in a group feels 
subject to possible criticism, even though such criticism is not expressed 
at the time. Another explanation is that people working in a group may 
pursue the same set whereas an individual working alone may have a 
variety of sets, which will result in abundance of ideas. 

Ghiselin (100), who assembled descriptions of the idiographic creative 
processes of prominent artists, writers, philosophers, and scientists, pointed 
out difficulties in detecting creative talent and in recognizing the creative 
impulse. He conceived of the creative process as related to organic develop- 
ment and stated that the end of the creative process “is not whatever solid 
or silly issue the ego or accident may decree, but some specific order urged 
upon the mind by something inherent in its own vital condition of being 
and perception, yet nowhere in view” (100:20). 

Rogers (203) presented an interesting theoretical framework on crea- 
tivity, asserting that the mainspring of creativity is man’s tendency to ac- 
tualize himself, the conditions for a creative act being extensionality, open- 
ness to experience, internal laws of evaluation, and ability to manipulate 
elements and concepts. To establish an atmosphere in which creativity 
would be encouraged, the integrity of the individual must be maintained; 
this atmosphere should be free of external evaluation; empathic under- 
standing of others should be promoted and developed. 

The concept of giftedness or talent is further augmented by the ac- 
cumulated results from investigation of creativity. Although advances have 
been made in the measurement of creativity, the process necessary to 
stimulate a creative act remains nebulous. 


Needed Research 


The foregoing text reveals substantial interest in the gifted, but more 
conclusive cross-validation needs to be carried out in order to obtain an 
adequate psychosocioeducational picture. A few suggestions are set forth 
here. Other sources that provide pertinent information are Goldberg (103), 
Gowan (107), and Newland (177, 178). 

There are few studies of the gifted child’s learning. It is regrettable that 
so little is known about gifted children’s problem solving, critical thinking, 
generalization, and insight. There is need for more research in terms of 
specific learning processes of gifted youngsters and ways in which they 
differ from the normal and retarded. Individual differences in the cognitive 
processes at various intelligence levels present fertile areas for investiga- 
tion. Transfer of the results of such studies to specific content areas would 
provide invaluable data for the educator. 

In teacher education the fundamental question is whether the gifted 
child should have a gifted teacher. Is it to be assumed that any teacher 
can properly instruct a superior child? Disagreement as to the answer is 
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perhaps the reason for lack of research in this area. The problem is ex- 
tremely serious. If the superior child is to explore new fields of thought, 
he must have a stimulating and challenging teacher who can guide him and 
understand his level of abstraction. Pertinent questions arise: What special 
preparation is necessary for teaching the gifted? What are the essential 
qualities of a creative teacher? It is imperative that researchers look 
critically at teachers of the gifted. 

Our educational structure and environment are undergoing many needed 
changes. Emphasis in the past on ex post facto investigations provided 
evaluative results but did not answer related questions as to the most ap- 
propriate practices for optimum achievement and adjustment. Such results 
tell us what happened, not how we make things change—which is the 
essence of education. Differential programing and curriculum planning are 
extremely important, not only in order to observe the reactions of gifted 
children, but also to discover the most feasible means to develop their 
potential. 

With new and expanded content, it is essential that teaching be eco- 
nomical. This means that research will have to inform us what basic skills 
and concepts commensurate with the learning rate are to be expected of the 
gifted. At what conceptual levels should particular content be presented 
to assure maximum learning and minimal forgetting? Recent experiments 
indicate that superior children learn mathematical concepts earlier than has 
been assumed. Is this an isolated phenomenon, or does it obtain in other 
areas as well? 

Little is known about the nature of giftedness. Environmental studies 
have provided some data, but the organismic aspect is relatively untouched. 
Possible differences in chemical balances and electric nerve discharges make 
for interesting speculations. The nonintellective factors of superiority have 
assumed primary significance in research activity. The impact of person- 
ality, value concepts, and social class upon achievement and goals needs 
investigation. The level of aspiration and the frustration threshold are 
partial factors which determine successful adjustment in adult life. What is 
the relationship of these factors to a desire for upward class mobility? 

Data on the gifted preponderantly apply to the middle rather than to 
the low socioeconomic group. Research on the latter has been negligible. 
Some traits are shared by the groups, but there are many interesting differ- 
ences. A longitudinal study, similar to Terman’s, of the low socioeconomic 
group would be of value. Early identification is important, and intelligence 
tests penalize the child whose cultural background is poor and who lacks 
opportunity for pursuing intellectual interests. 

Development of more adequate instruments for measuring global or 
specific factors may permit more precise predictability. What combination 
of tests and techniques can best identify talented youngsters from the low 
socioeconomic group? What kind of programing and instructional method- 
ology can best realize their potential? Have educators formalized a pro- 
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gram for these children too early, before sufficient background to deal with 
verbal symbols is developed? 

Analysis of adjustment at different levels of intelligence is needed. How 
do children with IQ’s of 120-160 differ from those with IQ’s above 160? 
The high IQ group tends to be maladjusted, and the dynamics of personal 
and interpersonal relationships should be clarified. Is intelligence the 
primary factor of skewed interpersonal transactions, or is it that mal- 
adjustment accompanies certain perceptions and ways of reacting to these 
perceptions? Attention should be given to the kinds of educational and 
psychological environments which can reduce or prevent maladjustment. 

Some advances have been made in respect to background factors, but the 
components of talent require further study. Thus far science has been the 
most fruitful area of investigation; similar inquiry is desirable in mathe- 
matics, art, music, writing, leadership, and mechanics. Since there appears 
to be evidence of vocational and academic identification in certain talents, 
what additional factors aside from background indicate a predilection for 
a specific occupation or subject? Also pertinent is the development of more 
adequate instruments for early identification of the individual with a 
specific ability. 

If the gifted are our potential leaders, what personality characteristics, 
intellectual factors, and value concepts contribute to their status placement 
as decision makers? What personal qualities determine the different roles 
of “ideal” or “action” leaders? Peer perceptions, parental attitudes, and 
community opportunities are associated variables that require scrutiny. 
Suggestibility, as a sociopsychological phenomenon, has implications for 
the assumption of leadership roles. What are the personality traits and/or 
situations which elicit passive responsiveness in one individual and ag- 
gressive, independent activity in another? 

Advances have been made in the area of creativity. The assumed lack of 
relationship between high intelligence and creativity requires more inten- 
sive investigation. Notwithstanding this possible difference, what environ- 
mental factors account for a superior individual’s being both creative and 
highly intelligent? Measures of creativity for adults and adolescents should 
be adapted for young children, as the process can be more closely examined 
at an early age. What psychological forces prompt an individual to a 
unique mode of action? What aspects of environment educe creation? The 
answers to these questions will direct classroom application. 

It is hazardous, but challenging, to predict future research direction for 
the next few years. However, creativity, differential curriculum, pro- 
graming, and the nonintellective factors of giftedness seem to be the four 
most significant areas of investigation. 
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CHAPTER III 


Mental Retardation 


LLOYD M. DUNN and RUDOLPH J. CAPOBIANCO * 


Since THE review six years ago by Kirk and Kolstoe (60), there has 
been a gratifying increase in psychological and educational research con- 
cerning persons who are mentally retarded. In the field of psychology 
much of this expansion has been stimulated or supported by the National 
Institutes of Health. The impetus in education has resulted in part from 
Public Law 83-576 of 1957, which is administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Since two-thirds of the original appropriation was earmarked 
for research in education of the mentally retarded, it is not surprising 
that a large proportion of the first projects initiated—41 out of 72— 
were in this area (72). This co-operative research program has not been 
in operation long enough for us to identify trends. 

The increase in noteworthy educational research prompts a reduction 
in emphasis on psychological investigations; thus, studies in psycho- 
metrics, projectives, psychotherapeutics, sociometrics, and perception are 
here omitted. The exception, because of its interest to educators, is 
learning and motivation. 

Only a few of the most significant books on mental retardation pub- 
lished within the last six years are noted here. In education, Wallin 
(109) provided a major reference emphasizing historical, philosophical, 
and organizational aspects of a public-school program for the educable 
retardate. Ingram’s revision of her text (52) retained emphasis on the 
unit method of teaching the educable. A comprehensive guide for educa- 
tors on teaching procedures for trainable children remains to be written; 
however, Kirk, Karnes, and Kirk’s manual (59), primarily designed for 
parents, is a helpful guide for teachers. 

In psychology, Clarke and Clarke (17), two British psychologists, 
produced what is probably the most up-to-date and comprehensive review 
of the status of psychological knowledge. It is refreshing to see writing 
prompted by research findings (nearly 1000 citations). Sarason and 
Gladwin (92) made a third edition of Sarason’s standard reference by 
adding a reprint of a review on psychological and cultural problems of 
mental subnormality already published twice elsewhere (76, 91). The 
body of the text was not revised. 

Doll (23), Michal-Smith (78), O’Connor and Tizard (82), and Stacey 
and DeMartino (101) also wrote or edited books for professional readers. 
A second volume of Psychopathology and Education of the Brain-Injured 


* The reviewers wish to acknowledge the assistance of Frederic Girardeau, who prepared the material for 
the section on learning and motivation. 
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Child was published by Strauss and Kephart (103), a physician and 
a psychologist. It failed to stimulate critical thinking and research as 
much as the first volume by Strauss and Lehtinen (104), but elaborated 
on some diagnostic techniques employed to differentiate between exog- 
enicity and endogenicity. Davies and Ecob’s revision (20) of Davies’ 
1930 text failed to keep pace with new knowledge and trends although 
it was written from a view which considers the retardate a person rather 
than a statistic. 

Though no attempt is made to review medical research here, two major 
texts by British physicians, Hilliard and Kirman (47) and Tredgold and 
Soddy (108), should be noted, and another medical reference (75) must 
be cited. 

Masland (75) provided a comprehensive survey of research on the 
prevention of mental subnormality, and concluded that retardation is 
largely due to congenital factors. Conversely, Sarason and Gladwin (91, 
92), a psychologist and an anthropologist, believed social and cultural 
deprivation the principal etiological factor. This apparent conflict sub- 
sides if it is borne in mind that physicians are primarily concerned with 
severely retarded persons who are also frequently physically handicapped, 
whereas social scientists center their attention on the much larger, mildly 
retarded subgroup. 

There were more articles, pamphlets, and nontechnical books, abstracted 
in the American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Psychological Abstracts, 
and Rehabilitation Literature. Graham and Mullen (38) published a major 
compilation of articles for the 1950-55 period. A valuable 10-year index 
of the American Journal of Mental Deficiency for 1947-57 was prepared 
by Moury (80). Williams and Wallin (113) reviewed writings on the 
education of the severely retarded child. 

The American Journal of Mental Deficiency and the Training School 
Bulletin continued to devote themselves exclusively to professional articles 
on mental retardation. Foreign journals in the field included the Austral- 
ian Journal on the Education of Backward Children, the Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, and the Journal of the Midland Mental Deficiency 
Society (the two latter being British publications first issued in 1957 and 
1959, respectively). 


Terminology 


Lack of agreement on terminology continued to harass researchers and 
reviewers. However, educators and psychologists appeared to be moving 
toward agreement that mental retardation should be used as a broad 
generic term including a wide range of psychological and physical syn- 
dromes which have one common denominator—subnormal intellectual de- 
velopment. Since intelligence is a continuous function, the demarcation 
line between normality and subnormality remains elusive. 

In practice, mental retardation is coming to mean an IQ score below 
75 or 80 on valid, repeated administrations of an individual intelligence 
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test. More and more the term mental deficiency is reserved for that small 
proportion of mentally retarded persons who, as adults, are likely to be 
“socially incompetent.” To permit evaluation and replication of research, 
careful attention should be given to two articles by Cantor (10, 11) 
which presented a strong case for defining the terms mental retardation 
and mental deficiency operationally, using test scores. 

Within the last six years, educators arrived at functional, though tenta- 
tive, subdivisions of mentally retarded children. These categories are: 
(a) the “educable mentally retarded,” with IQ’s of approximately 50 
to 75, who appear to have sufficient potential to acquire skills in the basic 
school subjects; (b) the “trainable mentally retarded,” with IQ’s of ap- 
proximately 30 to 50, who seem to have the capacity to communicate 
orally, to care for themselves physically, and to become economically 
productive in sheltered environments, yet who cannot be expected to 
become literate; and (c) the “custodial mentally retarded,” with IQ’s 
below approximately 30, who are unable to acquire skills even in self- 
help and thus require permanent care. The newest trend in education is 
the shift of emphasis from the educable to the trainable child. 


Prevalence 


Attempts to determine the prevalence of mental retardation and mental 
deficiency continued to be clouded by both problems of definition and 
inadequate measuring methods. 

If one defines the mentally retarded as having an IQ of 75 or below, 
the group comprises approximately 6 percent of the school population on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet (106) and 5 percent on the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (110), all but a fraction of a percent falling in 
the 50-75 IQ range. Unfortunately, this frame of reference has not been 
widely employed. 

A contrasting approach was used in a widely quoted, epidemiological 
study conducted in Onondaga County, New York, wherein referral to a 
social agency as either actual or suspected mental retardation was taken 
as the criterion. Under this condition, the prevalence figures were inflated 
for school-age children; they rose from 2 to 3 percent in the pre- and 
post-school periods to a high of 8 percent in the 10-15-year age span. 

Kirk and Weiner (61) pointed out the distortion resulting from the 
overinclusive definition of mental retardation used in the Onondaga study, 
since many educationally retarded youngsters are suspected of mental 
retardation. They reported on a survey in Hawaii which differentiated 
between mental retardation and educational retardation and found 2.36 
percent of pupils to be mentally retarded. The Hawaii figure supports a 
prevailing belief among educators that educable retarded children com- 
pose 2 to 3 percent of the school population. 

This figure is not inconsistent with intelligence test score percentages 
if one defines educable pupils as only those with IQ’s between 50 and 75 
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who are not making satisfactory progress in the regular grades and who, 
therefore, require special educational services. There has been a general 
belief among educators in the past that approximately one-half of the 
group with intelligence test scores of 50 to 75 are in need of special 
education. Such a contention, however, is challenged later in this article. 

Two studies—in Illinois and in Michigan—to determine the prevalence 
of trainable children were reported by Wirtz and Guenther (115). The 
Illinois study (36) found the proportion to be 0.23 percent of the school- 
age population, and the Michigan results (42) were 0.34 percent. 

The number of people with mental deficiency—mentally retarded per- 
sons who are socially incompetent—apparently approximates 1 percent 
of the general population. The Lewis study (66) in England and the 
Lemkau, Tietze, and Cooper study (65) in the United States corroborate 
this estimate. However, a study by Herlitz and Redin (46) in 1955 re- 
ported less than 1 percent of Swedish children between the ages of 2 and 
11 to be mentally deficient. 


School Programs for Educable Pupils 


Today there are three basic school placement procedures for children 
with IQ scores of 50 to 75. By far the largest number still receive their 
education in the regular grades; special classes provide for the next largest 
group; a much smaller number are educated in residential schools. A few 
are enrolled in special day schools, in programs for the homebound, or 
in regular classrooms, receiving periodic help from an especially prepared 
itinerant teacher. 

Philosophically and scientifically, there remains lack of agreement on 
best approaches for educating these pupils. Nevertheless, few experts would 
disagree with placement in regular classes when the retardate is able to 
achieve up to his capacity, is generally accepted by his peers, and is not 
an undue problem to the school, his parents, or the community. The 
rapid increase in special classes (89) suggests that probably more than 
50 percent of these children are unable to meet these stringent criteria. 

Growing uncertainty has developed about both the upper and lower 
IQ limits of eligibility for special class placement. Some state and local 
school systems have raised the upper limit to an IQ of 80, partly because 
of increases in urbanization, technology, and mass education. Because few 
children who score in the 50-to-60 range attain literacy, there have been 
some demands to raise the lower limit to 60. To partially resolve these 
problems, a few cities established a two-track special class program for 
low and high educables, rather than change the IQ limits of 50-75 to 
60-80. 

Increased attention to educable pupils who have reached adolescence 
is an important recent development. Lavalli and Levine (64) used socio- 
drama to prepare them for such interpersonal situations as dating, mar- 
riage, and employment. Kahn (55) reported a project for teaching re- 
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tarded adolescents to drive automobiles. Stinchcomb (102) described 
programs for gradually moving the retarded adolescent from school to 
occupation by means of part-time employment. 

Cassidy and Stanton (16), with a stratified sampling of special class 
and regular class educables in Ohio, used an exhaustive battery of psy- 
chological and educational tests as well as a questionnaire to compare 
the performances of the two groups. Results showed the regular class 
retardates to be superior in academic achievement and the special class 
pupils to be superior in personality and social adjustment. Questionnaire 
results demonstrated that special class teachers were more interested in 
social and personal adjustment for their pupils than in academic prowess. 
The academic superiority of the regular class retardates is not surprising 
in view of the fact that the better academically oriented retardates in all 
probability remained in regular classes whereas the poorer ones were 
placed in special classes. 

Blatt (7) also compared special class and regular class retardates on 
a number of variables. Unlike the results of the Ohio study, the achieve- 
ment levels of the two groups were close. However, Blatt did find the 
special class group more socially mature and emotionally stable than the 
regular class retardates. Lapp (63) found retarded children in regular 
classes on a part-time basis to be accepted by their normal peers. This 
finding is surprising in light of the sociometric studies described in the 
1953 Review, and a replication of the Johnson studies by Miller (79) 
with the similar result that educable retardates in the regular grades tend 
to be socially segregated when physically integrated. 

Reading and arithmetic continued to be the only academic areas in- 
vestigated. Dunn and Capobianco (25) observed that most studies of 
reading are of a survey nature and that findings conflict. Comparison 
of special class retardates and intellectually normal children of equivalent 
mental ages found the retardates inferior on all achievement tests of silent 
and oral reading. No significant difference between the groups on sound- 
blending skills was seen; judging by this criterion, the phonetic approach 
to the teaching of reading should work equally well for the two groups. 

Capobianco and Miller (14) compared the qualitative and quantitative 
differences in reading ability of exogenous and endogenous mentally re- 
tarded boys, and found no significant differences between the two groups 
in their reading achievement or, for the most part, in their patterns of 
reading errors. However, the range of performance of the exogenous 
group was consistently broader than that of the endogenous group. Capo- 
bianco and Funk (13) compared intellectual, neurological, and perceptual 
processes related to reading in exogenous and endogenous children and 
found few differences. 

Studying the arithmetic processes of the educable retardate, Dunn and 
Capobianco (25) compared endogenous and exogenous groups and found 
no significant differences in computation, reasoning, achievement, rever- 
sals, and understanding the concept of zero. Results of these studies sup- 
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port the conclusion that teaching techniques should be based on symptom- 
atology (behavioral characteristics) rather than etiology; they raise 
doubts about the utility of the dichotomy, exogenous (brain-injured) and 
endogenous (cultural-familial) . 

Effects of a prolonged preacademic program for educable retardates 
were reported by Weiner (111), and the impact of preschool training 
on later school achievement was studied by Kirk (57). The latter investi- 
gation found that children from both adequate and inadequate home 
situations made significantly greater gains in social development than 
contrast groups from the same situation during preschool years. How- 
ever, the control children from adequate homes were not significantly 
different from their control group after regular school experience. Kirk 
concluded that six years of age is not too late to begin a school program 
for children from adequate homes, but preschool training and/or early 
foster-home placement would facilitate development of children from in- 
adequate homes. 

Little attention was given to the distinctive competencies needed by 
teachers of mentally retarded children over and above those required by 
a good regular classroom teacher. However, Mackie, Williams, and Dunn 
(71), by means of a nationwide survey of educators’ opinions, identified 
100 skills and abilities, providing a valuable guide to teachers and teacher- 
education institutions. 


School Programs for Trainable Pupils 


Since 1953, the growth of special day classes for the trainable retardate 
has been remarkable. In 1957, Goldberg (34) reported 22,000 such 
children receiving some schooling—16,000 in day classes and 6000 in 
residential facilities. 

Many articles described goals and objectives for training classes. Guide- 
lines to curriculum planning were developed by Amoss and others (1), 
Hafemeister (43), Johnson (53), the Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction (51), McCaw (69), and the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction (112). Increase in number of special classes was accompanied 
by research as to their effectiveness. However, most studies were of the 
survey type, and the absence of control groups was conspicuous. 

The problem of determining criteria for special class placement remained 
a controversial issue. Kirk (58) formulated a composite list from descrip- 
tions given in various state laws and regulations, including: IQ’s roughly 
between 30 and 50, ineligible for educable classes but not totally depend- 
ent, potentialities for self-help and social adjustment in the home and 
neighborhood, and limited economic usefulness. Wirtz (114) described 
the trainable group in terms of their educational, social, and occupational 
characteristics. 

Goldstein (35) studied the lower limits of eligibility for special train- 
ing, finding that Kuhlmann IQ’s of less than 25 denote eventual exclusion 
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from the programs, IQ’s 25 to 34 indicate some—though less—chance for 
exclusion, and IQ’s over 35 tend to indicate retention in the program. 
Results of the Illinois and New York projects on severely retarded chil- 
dren, reported by Goldstein (36) and Johnson and Capobianco (54), 
respectively, substantiated these findings. These studies also concluded 
that the improvements demonstrated from the training programs paral- 
leled the mental-age growth curve as indicated by IQ scores, and that 
progress during the first year of training was greater than during the 
second year. 

Another noncontrolled evaluative study with similar results was reported 
by Guenther (41, 42). Reynolds, Ellis, and Kiland (87) reported an 
evaluation of trainable classes in Minnesota where attempts to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were unsuccessful. Parents were found 
to lower their levels of aspiration for their children in academic subjects 
after the pupils had been in special classes for some time. 

The only attempt at a controlled study of the effects of training in 
special classes was reported by both Dunn (24) and Hottel (48). Matched 
pairs of trainable children at home and in special day classes were com- 
pared. It was found that over a one-year period the school group, as a 
whole, did not make gains large enough to be statistically significant from 
the changes made by the home group. Similarly, changes in parent-child 
relations made by the two groups were not significantly different. However, 
when the subjects were subdivided into high (40 to 50) and low (30 
to 40) IQ groups and the data reanalyzed, intellectual growth among 
the high IQ subgroup who attended school was found to be significantly 
greater than that of the high IQ subgroup who remained at home or 
that of the low IQ subgroups both at home and at school. This type of 
controlled study needs to be repeated on a longitudinal basis, though the 
practical problems of conducting such an investigation may be insur- 
mountable. In the meantime it would appear that the lower IQ limit of 
eligibility for special classes for the trainable should probably be raised 
from 25-30 to 35-40. Day-care centers are likely to be established for 
youngsters with IQ scores below the 35 to 40 mark. 

Hudson (50), observing classroom procedures for trainable children, 
identified seven teaching techniques and 15 major lesson areas. Her 
tentative check list of teaching competence, which was developed from 
items discriminating more and less effective teaching, should be valuable 
in teacher education. 

Farber (32), a sociologist, began a noteworthy series of studies on 
family integration as affected by a severely retarded child. Not directly 
related to school programs, his findings bear on decisions concerning 
day versus residential school placement of a child. He found that a severely 
retarded boy at home is more disruptive for parents than a girl, especially 
over age 10; older normal sisters are negatively affected by a severely 
retarded child in the home, whereas normal boys are benefited in that 
they are given more freedom; a severely retarded child has the greatest 
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negative effect on family integration in homes of high socioeconomic level; 
Catholic parents are less affected by a severely retarded child in the home 
than are non-Catholic parents. 


Adult Adjustment 


Studies of the adult retardate’s adjustment to the community were con- 
tinued. They are reviewed separately below for the educable and trainable. 


Educable Adults 


Occupational adjustment studies were reported by Bobroff (8), Cassidy 
and Phelps (15), Collmann and Newlyn (18, 19), Flescher (33), and 
Phelps (84). Primary reasons for job failures included temperamental 
instability, lack of responsibility, inability to take advice, unsatisfactory 
home conditions, inefficiency, and low frustration tolerance. O’Connor 
(81) also concluded that failures in industry are often for reasons other 
than lack of ability. 

Goldstein (37), in a comprehensive review, concluded from compara- 
tive studies of retardates and normals that educables cease to be thought 
of as retarded as they make acceptable adjustment in the community. 
Most of them marry, raise families, buy houses, and become gainfully 
employed, usually at unskilled or semiskilled jobs. Adjustment may thus 
account for the difficulty encountered in obtaining samplings of adult 
retardates. 

Porter and Milazzo (86) compared post-school adjustment of special 
class and regular class “graduates” and found that special class retardates 
conform better to social standards, drift less from place to place, and 
are economically more self-sufficient. This study lends support to others 
(7, 16) already named. The evidence indicates that special class placement 
for the educable retarded is desirable. 


Trainable Adults 


Only one follow-up study of trainables was found. In an investigation 
based on interviews with 520 parents of severely retarded pupils formerly 
enrolled in New York City classes during the period 1929 to 1955, Saenger 
(90) set forth data, the interpretation of which gave a more hopeful 
picture than that presented by Delp and Lorenz (21) whose study was 
reported by Kirk and Kolstoe (60). Delp and Lorenz found 50 percent 
living at home; Saenger, two-thirds. Saenger found that of the remaining 
one-third, 26 percent were institutionalized and 8 percent had died since 
leaving school. No relation was seen between institutionalization and 
parental income, education, or family size; however, there was high 
correlation between the existence of behavior problems and institutional- 
ization. 

Farber’s findings (32) indicate other factors which should enter deci- 
sions concerning residential school placement. Twelve percent of Delp and 
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Lorenz’s 84 subjects worked for pay at one time; Saenger found one- 
quarter to have held paying jobs at one time or another; employed men 
outnumbered employed women 4 to 1. Most performed simple tasks 
such as sweeping, dusting, washing dishes, or messenger services. There 
is need for follow-up studies of this type. 

O’Connor and Tizard (82) stimulated research in studying employ- 
ability of British retardates with IQ’s below 50. Loos and Tizard (67) 
studied trainable persons in a workshop setting. After training, these 
employables’ output of folded boxes was found to be greater than that of 
high-grade retardates. Consistency, however, was not as characteristic of 
trainables as it was for the higher-grade retardates. 

In recent years, a number of experimental sheltered workshops for 
adolescents and adults with sub-50 IQ’s have been established through 
grants from the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Reports of their 
effectiveness will add more needed knowledge to this relatively new field. 


Speech and Language Development 


After long neglect, problems of speech and language development in 
mentally retarded children received attention. Schlanger and Gottsleben 
(98) found no single speech syndrome peculiar to the mentally retarded. 
Among a residential school population, Schlanger (96) found 30 percent 
of a group of institutionalized children to have hearing losses. No doubt 
this factor complicates the therapeutic process. 

In another study, Schlanger (95) reported that varying presentations 
of extraneous background stimuli did not affect the performance of brain- 
injured children on a word-choice test. He concluded that a concomitant 
relationship exists between speech development and auditory word dis- 
crimination in these children, both functions being markedly delayed. 

In still another investigation, Schlanger (94) concluded that Mongoloids 
develop least and familials most in oral language: wide variations were 
noted in language abilities among organics. Comparing two matched 
groups of retarded children representing institutional and home environ- 
ments, Schlanger (93) reported significantly greater verbal output on 
the part of the group living at home. 

A qualitative analvsis of vocabulary responses of mentally retarded 
children reported by Papania (83) demonstrated that even though ability 
to define abstractions increases with mental age, retarded groups gave 
more concrete definitions to Binet vocabulary cards. A comparison of 
the differential language facility of 30 brain-injured and 33 non-brain- 
injured institutionalized mentally retarded subjects with 100 normal chil- 
dren was reported by Sievers (100). Normals tended to be superior to 
non-brain-injured subjects on tests requiring expression without semantic 
meaning, and superior to the brain-injured in over-all language facility. 

Durrell and Sullivan (26), reporting on the language achievement of 
educable children, stated that many difficulties encountered in the primary 
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and intermediate grades would be alleviated by systematic instruction in 
reading, speaking, and writing. DiCarlo (22), studying achieving and 
nonachieving retardates, concluded that the achievers use more nouns in 
their speech, less slang, and fewer word approximations than the non- 
achievers. Even though the statistical evaluation of the structure of 
language did not differentiate the achievers and nonachievers, a com- 
parison with normal children on mean length of response and proportion 
of total elaborated sentences indicated that the nonachievers were a year 
and a half more retarded than achievers on the same scales. 

Mecham (77), having developed tests to measure selected aspects of 
speech in mentally retarded children, employed these instruments in an 
appraisal of a speech therapy program among retarded children. He found 
significant improvement, independent of IQ, in articulation, auditory 
discrimination, memory span (auditory), and average sentence length. 
Schneider and Vallon (99) and Schlanger (97) noted other instances of 
improvement in speech of the mentally retarded following speech therapy. 
Strazzulla (105), in a comparison of two groups of Mongoloid children 
(one group received therapy), demonstrated positive results and concluded 
that Mongoloids deserve the opportunity of a speech and language pro- 
gram. 

Johnson and Capobianco (54) matched two groups of severely retarded 
children on mental age and intelligence quotient. After one year of ex- 
posure to a special language development program, the experimental 
group showed no significant improvement over the control group which 
received no formal training. Lubman (68) reported that Mongoloid 
children demonstrated more rapid and permanent improvement resulting 
from a speech program than did a group of brain-injured children of 
comparable intelligence. 

An individual-instruction group of low-grade Mongoloid children com- 
pared by Kolstoe (62) to a noninstruction group revealed a small but 
significant IQ increase as measured by the Kuhlmann test. The instruction 
group also demonstrated significant improvement in certain language 
measures and structured observations. 

Summarizing research on speech and language development of mentally 
retarded children, Harrison (44) stated that effort should be made to 
develop diagnostic scales, evaluate therapeutic programs, and investigate 
speech and language development during the preschool period. Though a 
few studies of the effects of therapy have yielded negative results, re- 
search in general has been reassuring and indicates that speech correction- 
ists should give more attention to this field. 


Learning 


Increased research on the learning and motivation of the mentally re- 
tarded is a major trend of the past six years. That learning has been 
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neglected was evidenced by McPherson’s first review (73), which located 
only 14 articles between 1904 and 1948 involving learning in the mentally 
retarded. Her second summary (74) listed 14 additional studies up to 
1958. Recent activity reveals increased productivity, improved method- 
ology, and a shift in orientation. 

Two approaches have been advanced: one emphasizing studies with 
application to the classroom, the other oriented toward basic learning 
theory. Complete reconciliation of these views is doubtful, but a trend 
toward studies which contribute both to theory and to educational prac- 
tices is indicated. Up to now, the learning-theory-oriented psychologists 
have outstripped the classroom-learning-oriented educators in their search 
for evidence. 

A concept which has received attention is set. Barnett and Cantor (3) 
showed that a group of mental retardates can form “discrimination sets”; 
that is, as a result of prior training on a similar problem, improve per- 
formance on a visual discrimination problem involving rectilineal shapes. 
Bensberg (6) studied the effect of “attention sets” on subsequent perform- 
ance in a paired-associates learning situation, utilizing five groups of 
retarded subjects and demonstrating that attention sets, both kind and 
degree, established during pretraining facilitate the learning of later sim- 
ilar tasks. The results were interpreted as supporting the mediation hy- 
pothesis, in that response-produced cues built up during pretraining carry 
over to mediate in a new learning task. 

Harlow’s concept of “learning set” stimulated research. Ellis (28) 
demonstrated the formation of discrimination learning sets in two groups 
of mental retardates, a high MA group forming more efficient sets than a 
low MA group. Using the four boards of the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test, Tizard and Loos (107) found some indication that trainables pro- 
gressively improve over the series of boards; however, only six subjects 
were used, and there was no test of significant improvement. 

House and Zeaman (49) found a group of severely retarded children 
unable to form learning sets over a series of 60 discrimination problems 
although the objects within each pair differed multidimensionally. In 
comparing the learning-set performances of normal and educable chil- 
dren, Kaufman and Peterson (56) observed that normal children made 
more correct responses than retarded children on 48 object-quality prob- 
lems, a significantly greater percentage of stimulus-perseveration errors 
being made by the retarded group (which did not include clinical types 
such as Mongoloids). 

The concept of “acquired distinctiveness of cues” received study. Es- 
sentially, this concept states that the learning of associations during pre- 
training (usually learning verbal labels or names for stimuli) facilitates 
later discrimination learning. Cantor and Hottel (12) gave two groups 
of retarded subjects a paired-associates task involving pushing one button 
in response to one geometric figure, pushing a second button in response 
to a second form, and eliminating responses to a third button; the group 
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which had previously learned names for the stimuli appearing in the 
paired-associates task made significantly fewer errors on the transfer 
task than a control group which had learned names for stimuli irrelevant 
to the paired-associates task. 

Barnett, Ellis, and Pryer (5) obtained evidence supporting the acquired 
distinctiveness of cues; a group of retarded subjects who had learned 
distinctive names for two stimuli performed significantly better in the 
“test phase” than did subjects who during pretraining had been required 
merely to discriminate between stimuli. The study by Bensberg (6), 
previously mentioned, may also be viewed as evidence supporting the 
acquired distinctiveness of cues formulation. Cantor (9) found no evi- 
dence to support this formulation in a group trained with stimuli relevant 
to the transfer task (a paired-associates task); subjects demonstrated no 
differences from a group pretrained with irrelevant stimuli. His supposition 
was that the subjects acquired little or no habit strength for the associa- 
tions despite 45 presentations of the two pairs of stimuli during pre- 
training. 

A number of studies dealt with the individual-difference variable of 
intelligence and its effect upon the parameters of learning laws. Hull con- 
tended that individual-difference variables would affect the empirical 
constants of behavioral laws (for example, rate of learning and asymptote 
of learning) but not the basic form of the laws. Characteristics of the 
individual organism, especially those having to do with capacity, will 
become increasingly important as behavioral science becomes able to 
predict more precisely. 

Although many of the studies previously described included MA and 
IQ comparisons, perhaps the most systematic and vigorous attempt to 
investigate individual difference variables has been made by Ellis and 
his colleagues. Most of the investigations have demonstrated a positive 
relationship between intellectual development and learning ability. Ellis 
and Sloan (30) found that performance on oddity problems (one stimulus 
different from four similar ones) is somewhat dependent on intellectual 
development. In another experiment, Ellis and Sloan (31) found pursuit- 
rotor performance to be related to MA. Despite possible methodological 
weaknesses, such comparisons were believed helpful to establish training 
curriculums. 

McCulloch, Reswick, and Roy (70) found among mental defectives a 
positive relationship between intellectual level and word learning. Rey- 
nolds and Stacey (88) found normals generally superior to subnormals 
in mirror-drawing performance although educables were capable of vast 
improvement. Variability was greater among the subnormals, who “would 
seem to call for more versatile teachers and teaching methods if maximum 
learning is to take place in such a heterogeneous group.” 

Several studies saw no positive relationship between intellectual de- 
velopment and learning tasks. Plenderlith (85) found no difference be- 
tween normals and feebleminded of the same MA on discrimination 
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learning and discrimination-reversal learning problems. Eisman (27) 
compared (in terms of IQ and MA) superior, average, and retarded 
adolescents attending a public junior high school. She found no signi- 
ficant differences among the three groups in speed of learning a paired- 
associate problem, in stimulus generalization, or in retention over a one- 
week or a one-month period. 

Other investigations were diverse. Barnett (2) found no difference 
between mentally retarded subjects and normals on a measure of stimulus 
generalization, both groups showing a typical generalization gradient. 
Barnett and Cantor (4), investigating motor learning on a pursuit rotor, 
found that distributed practice results in superior performance as com- 
pared with massed practice, and that significantly more reminiscence 
followed massed practice than distributed practice. 

Zeaman, House, and Orlando (117) demonstrated that special training 
conditions are important in visual-discrimination learning for trainables. 
In a later and summary article Zeaman (116) reviewed evidence as to 
whether the mentally retarded have an attention deficit not attributable 
to motivation, emotion, memory, or understanding of the rules. 

Griffith and Spitz (39), and Griffith, Spitz, and Lipman (40) investi- 
gated concept formation in mentally retarded and normal subjects. Their 
studies utilized verbal mediators in concept formation; subjects were 
presented groups of words and asked to draw an abstraction (classify 
them) and later to give a definition for each word. They found that nor- 


mals are superior to retarded subjects of the same MA; retarded subjects 
must be able to define approximately two-thirds of the words in a group 
to classify them successfully. 


Motivation 


The influence of motivation on the performance of the mentally retarded 
received increased study. O’Connor and Tizard (82) reported several 
studies dealing with motivation. Trainables who were given targets to beat 
(based on their previous performance) exhibited superior performance on 
a “leg persistence test” when compared with a group given only constant 
verbal encouragement. O’Connor and Tizard’s report (82) of studies by 
Claridge and by Walton and Begg indicated that social approval for 
trainables is an effective incentive. Similarly, Zigler, Hodgden, and Steven- 
son (118) found that verbal support positively affects performance of 
normal subjects. 

Ellis and Pryer (29) found no evidence that primary reinforcement 
is more efficacious than secondary reinforcement in a discrimination- 
learning situation. A group of retarded subjects who received candy as 
a reward performed no differently during either acquisition or extinction 
than a group who received a piece of yellow drawing paper. Also, when the 
primary-reward group was divided, those who were zero to three hours 


hungry performed at the same level as those who were three to five hours 
hungry. 
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Heber (45), by means of a motor task, tested the hypothesis that a 
difference in performance exists between two groups of retarded subjects 
as a function of magnitude of reward; a “high-preference incentive” 
group performed significantly better than a “low-preference incentive” 
group. Also in agreement with a prediction from Hullian theory, when 
the high-preference incentive group was shifted to a less preferred in- 
centive, a rapid, significant decrement in performance occurred. Con- 
versely, the low-preference incentive group, when shifted to a more pre- 
ferred incentive, showed a rapid, significant increment in performance. 

Generally, the findings indicate: (a) Mentally retarded subjects do 
form learning sets, that is, “learn how to learn.” (b) Learning curves of 
mentally retarded subjects approximate those of normals, but the rate of 
learning is slower and the level reached is not as high. (c) Children with 
1Q’s below 50 do profit from training. (d) Intelligence, as measured by 
standardized tests, is a substantial predictor for learning certain laboratory 
tasks although many studies do not bear this out. (e) Verbal labels for 
stimuli facilitate the learning process. (f) Verbal praise is effective as 
motivation. (g) Certain classifications used in the past, for example, 
exogenous versus endogenous, do not appear as useful as some workers 
expected for differentiating groups in learning ability, and hence may 
not be useful for educational purposes. 


Prospectus 


Medical progress has upset nature’s law of “survival of the fittest.” 
Atomic radiation is modifying human determinates. Urbanization, mech- 
anization, and automation will reduce employment opportunties for the 
retarded. These factors, along with great population increase, bring the 
problem of education for retarded children into new prominence. During 
the last six years the schools have accepted responsibility for the trainable 
mentally retarded, a group formerly excused from public education. The 
challenge is to find ways to prepare intellectually subnormal children for 
a life with much, or all, of their time free from paid labor. 

The increase in research since 1953 brings us to the threshold of an 
era of intense activity. The investigation of one problem has exposed, 
in almost logarithmic fashion, many others. Opportunity to test hypotheses 
has been made greater than ever before by Public Law 83-576 (The Co- 
operative Research Program) and such statistical refinements as non- 
parametrics, factor analysis, and the control of significant variables by 
covariance and other techniques. 

The greatest opportunity, however, is for creation of new educational 
approaches. Much may come out of rearrangements of old concepts 
catalyzed by new ideas. A conspicuous example of logical originality is 
that of Strauss and Lehtinen (104). The effectiveness of their specialized 
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educational techniques for pupils with the Strauss behavioral syndrome 
remains to be substantiated or refuted. In either event, they may have 
contributed more to the field than anyone since Binet. 

For the trainable mentally retarded there has been no major scientific 
breakthrough comparable to the Montessori system. The effectiveness 
of present-day, informal day-class programs has been found generally 
negative. New methods and materials need to be devised. The next decade 
might appropriately see better balance between the inductive and deduc- 
tive aspects of the scientific method. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Children with Crippling Conditions and 
Special Health Problems 


FRANCES P. CONNOR and I. IGNACY GOLDBERG 


Tuas cuarrer reports research on the education of children with motor 
handicaps and with both acute and chronic health problems. Hollinshead 
(87), summarizing research in the field of the orthopedically handicapped 
from 1941 to 1952, noted three general trends: restriction to well-defined 
diagnostically homogeneous groups, upsurge of interest in cerebral palsy, 
and an attempt to relate research to a theoretical frame of reference. The 
first two trends were sustained in the last six years; the third appears to be 
somewhat less strong. The publication of major volumes on cerebral palsy 
by Cardwell (33), Cruickshank and Raus (46), Hopkins, Bice, and Colton 
(89), Schonell (168), and Illingworth (91) attests to the continuing 
interest in this field. 

Replacement of numerous minor contributions by major projects as 
predicted by Hollinshead (87) has not yet been realized. But in order to 
set the stage for such undertakings, the literature has been culled for 
theoretical statements and psychological investigations by Cruickshank 
(crippled children) (44), Broida (epilepsy) (27), and Newman (chronic 
medical problems) (143). Connor (39, 40) has done the same service with 
respect to the education of crippled and chronically ill children. 

Studies presented in this chapter are limited to those deemed important 
for educational programing, methodology, and evaluation. They will be 
discussed under the following topics: identification and classification of 
children, functioning and personal adjustment, the role of parents, and 
school programs. 


Identification and Classification 


Studies on prevalence of crippling conditions show a population which 
is fluid, influenced by medical research, and mobile with positive and 
probably etiologic relationships between low socioeconomic status and 
prenatal and paranatal abnormalities (147). Throughout the United States, 
services for crippled children are being expanded generally. According to 
Saffian (163), the number of children receiving care under the state- 
federal crippled children’s program has increased 38 percent between 
1950 and 1956 compared with a 19-percent general population increase; 
the number of children with orthopedic disabilities increased 22 percent. 
Most obvious decreases are among conditions caused by infection. Sources 
of information on the number of handicapped children needing services 
included the U. S. Children’s Bureau (190), Lesser and Hunt’s reports 
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(114, 115) on the nation’s handicapped children and state programs for 
them, Georgia’s prevalence study directed by Wishik (211), and the survey 
by Fouracre, Rooke, and Botwin (65) of physically handicapped children 
in the Pittsburgh schools. Henderson (83) has compared services and 
special education in the United States and Great Britain. Palmer and 
Pirrie (146) found that attendance at schools for the physically handi- 
capped in London, England, per 1000 school population in 1957 was less 
than half that of 1928. Similarly, Fenton and Connor (60) have reported 
on specific disability changes among American school children with 
crippling conditions and special health problems, indicating extended 
services to more severely and multiply handicapped children. Contributing 
evidence is suggested in the findings of an extensive study at Newington 
Hospital in Connecticut (162). For example, the average length of stay 
was reduced from 631 days in 1936-37 to 159 days in 1953-54. In 1936-37, 
107 children were admitted to the hospital; in 1953-54 the number was 322. 

New approaches to case finding reflect the changing status of diagnostic 
groups and children’s special services. For locating school children needing 
services, Wallace and others (197) indicated the value of following up 
children with birth injuries and congenital malformations. Effective popula- 
tion surveys include those of Morton, Beaver, and Arnold (132) on heart 
disease and Kurland (107) on cerebral palsy among school children. 
Schlesinger, Chase, and Le Boeuf (167) minimized the value of mandatory 
reporting of the cerebral palsied after a three-year study of the New York 
State practice. A decrease in prevalence of some medical conditions does 
not imply abolition of the problem. Ayling (9), for example, urged con- 
tinued tuberculosis case finding, particularly for children under 15 years 
of age. Goffin (72) emphasized that school nurses need to alert teachers and 
parents to symptoms of residual weaknesses which, although generally un- 
noticed, may result in deformity or emotional disturbances. 

The statistical analyses of Kuskin and Siegel (108) revealed significant 
reduction in rheumatic fever in New York City’s children in 1945-55. 
Wilson, Lim, and Birch (209) have shown a definite decline since 1936 in 
frequency of recurrence of the major manifestations of rheumatic fever. 
Cahan (29) noted a decline in heart disease in Philadelphia and a higher 
proportion of congenital to acquired cases. Incidence of rheumatic fever 
has varied, however, among other segments of the population. For ex- 
ample, Dodge, Maresh, and Morris (54) found a higher incidence among 
Spanish-American children than among other groups in Colorado. Wallace 
and Rich (194) reported a similar difference between the white and non- 
white population in New York City. Despite the reported decline in the 
prevalence of rheumatic fever, Nebelung’s follow-up study in San Francisco 
(139) indicated need for high-level environmental care in the first two 
years following return to school after the initial episode. 

Changes over the years in the education of crippled children have re- 
flected a double image. Some handicapped children formerly in special 
facilities have entered regular classes, while others, previously excluded 
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from school because of severe disability, have been admitted to special 
education programs. 

The current dissatisfaction with permanent enrollment of physically 
handicapped children in special school programs is noteworthy. Particularly 
vocal in this movement have been Wallace, Slater, and Steinberg (195), 
who pointed up need for regular evaluation of children in special education 
programs and presented a method for doing so with the more than 100 
children in New York City’s special units for the cerebral palsied. Wallace 
and others (197, 198) indicated that on the basis of medical status alone 
one-half of the children on home instruction in the New York City schools 
were capable of returning to school and 31 percent of those in orthopedic 
classes were inappropriately placed. Work in muscular dystrophy (37, 
193) has pointed to the value of school attendance in a multidisciplinary 
setting. 

There have been evidences of new trends in admission to special educa- 
tion programs, with need for consideration of specific learning problems, 
as in Levy’s description of Washington’s clinical services (116). Bond (24) 
reported that 40 percent of the cerebral palsied children served in Missis- 
sippi’s program were mentally retarded, 10 percent were so handicapped 
that IQ’s could not be determined, and three-fifths of the group had major 
speech problems. His estimate that only 25 percent were capable of be- 
coming self-sustaining parallels Ingram’s study (93) of the cerebral 
palsied in Edinburgh, and Fenton’s report (59) on 430 children in New 
York State education programs. 

The literature notes increasing awareness of the problems created by 
multiple handicaps of children with cerebral palsy. Important among 
these is Hill’s consideration of terminology and knowledge of cerebral 
palsy as it relates to mental retardation (85). Many reports on the preva- 
lence of mental retardation, including those enumerated by Wishik (211), 
Yannet (219), Cruickshank and Raus (46), and Cardwell (33), have 
resulted in the establishment of experimental programs for diagnosis, 
therapy, and education of mentally retarded children with cerebral palsy. 
Cohen (36), for example, has described the organization of a pilot cerebral 
palsy-mental retardation clinic. Berko (13) has presented classroom case 
studies of five children with cerebral palsy who were classified as un- 
educable and untrainable. 

Hardy (80) discussed hearing impairment and language disorders among 
150 cerebral palsied children referred for audiological work-up. Palmer 
(145), after considering advances in scientific study of language disorders 
in children with cerebral palsy, suggested approaches for orderly develop- 
ment of language. Hood and Perlstein (88), who observed 334 spastic 
children over a 10-year period, reported the relationship of oral language 
and motor development to variables such as age, race, sex, and seizures 
and time of onset. 

Problems of identifying and classifying children for education and 
treatment have stimulated work with evaluation techniques. Tracht’s 
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classification (184), for example, was designed to give a diagnostic picture 
of the cerebral palsied child’s educational potentialities and psychological 
characteristics. Katz’s functional survey (102), including data on vision, 
hearing, speech, sitting balance, arm-hand use, and walking, as well as 
Mecham’s scale (126) for screening level of verbal communication, should 
be useful for serial testing or for rapid survey of school populations. Rusk 
and others (161) have suggested use of anatomical, physiological, and 
behavioral indexes of the Gesell Developmental Schedules for assessing 
leveis of functioning for program planning. 


Testing 


Specific methodology for testing severely handicapped children is of 
obvious concern. Researchers continue to seek the most appropriate test 
or combination of tests of intelligence, as well as possible modifications 
of standardized tests. Richardson and Kobler (157) explored the useful- 
ness of Raven Progressive Matrices and the Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test. On administration of a battery to 32 cerebral palsied 
children, the correlations appeared high enough so that either of the two 
tests could be used. The Ammons was preferred, but it was concluded that 
both tests should be given to each child. Allen and Collins (5) suggested 
the adaptive use of a test battery comprising the Ammons Full-Range 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, the Raven 
Progressive Matrices, and the Leiter International Performance Scale. 

Upon comparing the success of children with cerebral palsy with that of 
nonhandicapped children on test items of the Stanford-Binet, Katz (101) 
concluded that many of the items could be used with some degree of con- 
fidence, but that some might have to be revised or modified. In addition, 
he attempted to develop a method of selecting appropriate Stanford-Binet 
items (99) and suggested modifications of available psychological tests 
for use with cerebral palsied children. For example, he (102) presented 
a “pointing scale method” as an adaptation of the Stanford-Binet procedure. 
The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale was critically studied by Johnson, 
Neely, and Alling (97). They compared Stanford-Binet and Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale scores with reading and arithmetic scores for a 
group of children with cerebral palsy and a control group. It was con- 
cluded that the two tests had relatively low correlation and that the 
Stanford-Binet correlated more highly with the reading and arithmetic 
scores than did the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Berko (14) asked 
for caution in the use of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale since 60 to 
70 percent of children examined showed perceptual problems. He found 
that correlation between the intelligence scores of 30 normal children ob- 
tained through the Stanford-Binet and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
was 0.82 with a mean IQ difference of only one point. When the subjects 
were 30 children with cerebral palsy, however, the correlation was 0.61 
with a mean difference in IQ’s of 15 points. When Canter (32) ad- 
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ministered the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale to 24 children with cerebral 
palsy, he concluded that 50 percent of these children would have IQ’s 
below 70. 

Other approved testing procedures include Hunter’s double alternation 
performance, which was deemed suitable for use with the cerebral palsied 
by Pascal and Zax (148). Their conclusion was based on behavior ratings 
of 24 children by three persons who had worked with the children in 
various capacities for a minimum of about a year. 

Intelligence testing of children with cerebral palsy by Crowell and 
Crowell (43) showed a high correlation between mental age test scores 
found at initial and at final contact, thus suggesting reliability could be 
obtained by clinical psychologists with adequate training and experience. 
Methods of assessing the intellectual ability of preschool children with 
cerebral palsy have been developed by Haeussermann (78) and Kogan 
(104). Haeussermann’s test of educability, based on her 20 years of experi- 
ence in this area, is comprehensive and varied; Kogan’s is a multiple- 
choice picture information test. 

Predictability of mental development of children with brain injury 
as indicated by psychometric scatter was studied by Berko (15). Investigat- 
ing this area also was Reissenweber (155), who suggested a modification of 
the block design as one of the most useful single methods for evaluation of 
visuo-perceptual and organizational disturbances. Cruickshank, Bice, and 
Wallen (45) compared performance of 279 cerebral palsied children and 
107 nonhandicapped children on visuo- and tactuo-motor perception as 
well as on kinesthetic perception. Differences among spastics, athetoids, and 
nonhandicapped children were identified. A new tachistoscopic tool, the 
Syracuse Visual Figure-Background Test, was introduced. Berko (16) used 
the Seguin Form Board with two matched groups of 20 children, one with 
cerebral palsy and one with no known neurological disorder. He con- 
cluded that the cerebral palsy group made 10 times as many errors as 
the control group, and that the observed perceptual development of the 
cerebral palsied resembled that expected of children of a lower develop- 
mental level. Disturbances of sensation in children with hemiplegia were 
studied by Tizard, Paine, and Crothers (183). Of 106 children evaluated, 
half had sensory impairments; they found no relationship with the degree 
of motor impairment, mental status, seizures, or age of onset. Most of the 
patients, however, showed perceptuo-motor difficulties. 


Psychological and Physical Functioning 


Reports on the functioning of disabled groups show more apparent 
differentiation between the handicapped and their nonhandicapped counter- 
parts. Perlstein and Hood (150), for example, on studying 334 patients 
with infantile spastic hemiplegia, whose IQ’s were approximately 20 points 
below the norm, concluded that age, race, sex, presence of seizures, side 
involvement, and time of onset were all factors related to IQ. Of added 
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importance, therefore, are Lamm and Fisch’s studies (109) of 99 children 
with cerebral palsy, in which they determined that outlook for progress was 
better if the IQ was high, although potential was also affected by the 
severity of physical involvement. They called for investigation of social and 
emotional factors particularly when anticipated progress does not occur. 

Wagenheim (192) suggested need for study of the effects of childhood 
diseases on intellectual stability and school achievement. Although her 
studies did not prove any diseases more detrimental than others, she 
deemed it likely that measles and chickenpox have gross and consistent 
effects. In a comparative study of epileptics and nonepileptics, Deutsch (53) 
concluded that patients with idiopathic and symptomatic epilepsy showed 
similar impairment in performance of memory and learning tasks, and that 
each group was more like the other than like a group of nonepileptics. On 
the other hand, although they questioned the sensitivity of the marble- 
board test used, Shaw and Cruickshank (174) found no significant differ- 
ence in visuo-motor performance between 25 idiopathic epileptic children 
and an individually matched group of nonepileptics, and their Bender- 
Gestalt test results (173) were inconclusive. 

Some attention has been focused on the effect of treatment on mental and 
physical function other than at the site of pathology. Day and Haines (50) 
noted IQ improvement (although no highly significant differences) in 68 
children recovered from erythroblastosis fetalis, after the introduction of 
exchange transfusion. An earlier study, important for educational planning, 
indicated the IQ of a handicapped child at 11.8 points lower than that 
of his unaffected siblings prior to transfusions. Mautner (124) suggested 
that various drugs have damaging effects on brain activity, especially in 
a child with an underdeveloped or damaged brain. 

Data on 229 children with congenital heart disease, collected by Adams, 
Lund, and Disenhouse (2) through the Wetzel Grid Technique, indicated 
neither abnormal physiques nor abnormal rates of growth. Salway’s report 
(164) on 100 cerebral palsied children suggested a normal sequence of 
motor development with achievement proceeding from head balance to 
sitting balance, creeping, standing, and finally walking, regardless of the 
severity and kind of physical involvement. Also important to educators is 
Price’s test (154), the Jllinois Laterality Battery for Physically Handi- 
capped Children, which indicates the potential for acquiring fine hand 
skills and tests differential performance of a skill involving laterality. 
Although not reliable with normal and manually nonhandicapped children, 


it should provide a profile to point out and define solutions to laterality 
problems. 


Personal Adjustment 


According to Cruickshank (44), after extensive review of the literature, 
“numerous authors have developed theoretical statements regarding the 
impact of physical disability upon social and emotional adjustment, yet 
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little concrete research in support of any of the theoretical positions has 
been undertaken or completed.” 


Handicapped and nonhandicapped persons have been compared to 
determine whether a particular disability precipitates a unique personality 
pattern. In general, deviations from the normal, due to the handicap itself, 
have been negligible. For example, analyzing the World Test results, Wenar 
(207) found no difference between the motor handicapped and non- 
handicapped in over-all adjustment, although the handicapped were sig- 
nificantly weaker in their ability to establish self-protective defenses and 
were more quickly or more chronically concerned with their destructive 
fantasies. Motor handicaps were not found to produce a peculiar kind of 
deviate thinking. Wenar (204) also compared behavior of 30 physically 
handicapped and 20 nonhandicapped youth, all in need of and seeking 
psychiatric help. Not only was there no apparent difference in the depth 
of psychological disturbance, but the crippled tended to be somewhat 
healthier with more vitality, inner resources, and creativity than the others. 
Lange (111), administering the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test to 40 
children with congenital handicaps and 40 with acquired handicaps, found 
no significant difference in the direction of frustration in the two groups. 
Linde and Patterson (118) tested 33 cerebral palsied persons, using the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). When the results 
were compared with those of the MMPI norm and with two previous 
studies of individuals with multiple sclerosis, no evidence of unique per- 
sonality type associated with cerebral palsy was found. Similarly, Shaw 
and Cruickshank’s study (172) of Rorschach performance of children with 
idiopathic epilepsy did not show the characteristic indicators of epilepsy 
reported in earlier studies. Krider’s hypothesis (105), that any small num- 
ber of crippled children in a special school would evidence self-concepts 
qualitatively and quantitatively different from those of an equated group of 
noncrippled also was not supported. 


A few studies have pointed out differences between the handicapped 
and nonhandicapped. Lugore (119), using the Rorschach test, showed that 
the crippled appeared more depressed and generally less conforming in 
their thinking than the nonhandicapped. Neuhaus (140), studying children 
with asthmatic and cardiac conditions, found that those with asthma were 
significantly more maladjusted or neurotic than controls and that those 
with cardiac conditions were more neurotic and dependent. Although 
Block (20), in a qualitative analysis of data, noted that cerebral palsied 
subjects were maladjusted in all personality dimensions investigated, he 
found no significant difference between spastics and athetoids in emotional 
life, interpersonal relationships, self-concepts, attitudes, and adjustment to 
disability. This latter finding contradicts earlier allocation of unique per- 
sonality types for spastics and athetoids. 


Norris and Cruickshank (144) noted only minor differences between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped adolescents in paper and pencil tests. 
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They compared the adjustment of adolescents with visible handicaps and 
of nonvisibly handicapped adolescents with cardiac conditions, and found, 
in general, that the cardiac subject appeared more similar to the normal 
than to the heterogeneous group of handicapped (66). Studying levels of 
aspiration, Wenar (205, 206) reported that handicapped persons, when 
faced with a motor task, maintained a realistic attitude toward their capa- 
bilities for only a limited time, changing under pressure to wishful rather 
than realistic goals. The small nonhandicapped control group became in- 
creasingly realistic. 

In an interview study of 72 boys with muscular dystrophy, Truitt (185) 
found remarkable lack of depression, lack of sympathy-demanding state- 
ments, and lack of personal identification with their own crippling con- 
dition. Mussen and Newman (135) studied teacher ratings on 11 per- 
sonality characteristics of 27 handicapped children. The more poorly ad- 
justed children scored high on achievement need; well-adjusted children 
tended to show greater acceptance of their need for dependency and aspira- 
tions toward more realistic goals. 

The question of motivation in cerebral palsied children was tapped by 
Garmezy and Harris (68), who found that verbal praise was generally 
ineffectual and material incentives did not maintain their effectiveness if 
used repeatedly. Occasional variations in the incentive were more fruitful. 
Relationships among motivation, adjustment, and anxiety in 35 nursery- 
school children with cerebral palsy were investigated by Holden (86). 
He rated 74 percent as average or high in motivation, and found a cor- 
relation of 0.79 between high motivation ratings and good physical or 
social progress. 

There are implications for classroom management of children subject 
to epileptic seizures in Liberson’s study (117) of the physiology of emo- 
tions and of mechanisms by which environment may stimulate seizures. 
Consideration should also be given to Graham’s study (75). This attempted 
to identify and measure dimensions of personality which might be related 
to frequency of seizures in a group of epileptic patients, but it indicated 
that defensiveness, hostility, anxiety, and low tolerance for anxiety were 
not significantly related to seizure frequency. 

There has been little research on problems of adjustment after polio- 
myelitis, and the sample studies are minimal, but the implications for 
educational planning may be of value. Conn (38) reported on the personali- 
ties of 14 patients in a respirator unit at a children’s hospital, presenting 
a composite picture of fixed compulsive behavior differing from the “ner- 
vous tension” of the average person under emotional stress as well as from 
overneurotic behavior. Arnold (8) reported a follow-up study of six 
adolescents and their parents a minimum of three years after the onset of 
poliomyelitis. He concluded that reactions to illness were appropriate to 
family background; that aspirations of the parents for their children were 
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unrealistic; that the patients desired social acceptance and personal feeling 
of body normalcy although severely disabled. Seidenfeld (170) found that 
breathing difficulties in poliomyelitis were often related to pre-illness 
emotional state and were influenced by threats and fears of interfering with 
breathing, particularly during weaning from respirator support. 

Research on emotional aspects of cardiac deviations in children reflects 
interest of a few professional workers. Brazelton, Holder, and Talbot (26) 
studied 20 children and their mothers to evaluate emotional factors in 
chronic illness and their effect on disease, and made recommendations to 
help both parents and children meet their adjustment problems realistically. 
Josselyn, Simon, and Eells (98) explored anxiety in children with cardiac 
illness recuperating at a specific convalescent home and urged psychiatric 
treatment to eradicate causes of anxiety and facilitate convalescence. In 
reviewing emotional needs of children with heart disease, Ivey (94) 
stressed preventive mental hygiene for disabled children. 

Blom and Nicholas (21) reported on psychotherapy with 28 children 
with rheumatoid arthritis. Therapy improved general emotional adjust- 
ment to the disability rather than alleviated joint symptoms. In general, 
however, after therapy, children’s remissions came sooner, response to 
medical treatment was more favorable, and fewer attacks were noted. 
Successful psychotherapy was also discussed by Perman and Rapoport 
(151) who worked with a depressed three-year-old child, congenitally 
handicapped and hospitalized. Albee (3) suggested a group approach to 
helping hospitalized children become free of anxieties and fears. Erickson 
(57) reported play interviews for four-year-old hospitalized children. 

Psychosomatic aspects of special health problems were discussed by 
Chapman, Loeb and Young (35), who suggested that personality problems 
of children with duodenal ulcers are mainly in areas of (a) unmet needs of 
affection and emotional security, (b) expression of hostile feeling, and 
(c) resultant passivity and subnormal assertiveness with desperate need for 
affectionate approval. Asthma was studied by Bostock (25) and by Harris 
and Shure (82). The latter report concluded that although emotional 
factors are often an integral part of asthma, they may be either the result 
of the asthma or act as nonspecific precipitators or aggravators of an attack. 

The personal adjustment of the handicapped is influenced by the impact 
of society upon him as an individual and by attitudes toward the disabled 
as a group. According to Meyerson (128), “It is society, far more than the 
condition of the body which determines what a person will be permitted to 
do and how he will behave.” His generalizations included: (a) Physique 
is a social stimulus. (b) Physique arouses expectations for behavior. (c) 
Physique is one of the criteria for assigning a person to a social role. (d) 
Physique influences a person’s perception of himself both directly through 
comparison with others and indirectly through others’ expectations of him. 
Berreman (17) supported this theory by describing the handicapped as a 
minority group and suggesting that some major problems would be pre- 
ventable through sensitizing the nonhandicapped. 
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Introducing a new methodology in studying psychological ecology of 
children, Barker and Wright (10) investigated the psychological environ- 
ment and behavior of a small group of physically handicapped. Institution- 
alized handicapped children were compared with the general child popula- 
tion as to richness of living, community status, and areas of interest in 
Force’s study (64). Testing the impact of peer society on handicapped chil- 
dren, with 63 physically handicapped and 361 normal children, he con- 
cluded: (a) Physically handicapped children are not as well accepted as 
normal children in integrated classes at the elementary-school level. (b) The 
psychological integration of physically handicapped children among normal 
peers cannot be achieved by mere physical presence in a mixed group. (c) 
Physical disabilities have varying social values with cerebral palsy ranking 
lowest. Also of interest are the results of Soldwedel and Terrill’s socio- 
metric tests given to 32 children (10 physically handicapped and 22 non- 
handicapped) and to their parents (178). Findings suggested that although 
children in this population identified themselves sociometrically as “‘inte- 
grated,” their parents identified them with other handicapped children. 
Block’s work (19) indicated that sources of frustration and maladjust- 
ment in the cerebral palsied are ultimately derived from the broader social 
setting, although they appear to rise within the family setting. 


Parents 


The impact of a crippling condition on the child and his family is severe 
from the social, economic, educational, recreational, and vocational points 
of view, as indicated by Kroll (106) in her study of 79 children with 
juvenile rheumatoid arthritis. Several investigations reflect interest in 
family attitudes and their influence on handicapped children’s adjustment, 
particularly among those with cerebral palsy. Denhoff and Holden (52), 
in a follow-up study of children who had attended preschool programs, 
supported their thesis that the key to “good” family adjustment was family 
understanding and acceptance, and stressed consideration of the family 
in the treatment of cerebral palsy. Shere (175) obtained evidence that 
parental behavior is reflected in the behavior of children in her study of 
relationships of parents and their 30 pairs of twins, each pair including 
one with cerebral palsy. She found the behavior of the handicapped child 
more desirable than that of the normal twin, and concluded that this 
handicap condition may be more harmful emotionally and socially to 
normal children than the handicapped themselves. 

Bice (18), observing parents and young adults, noted the influence of 
parents on the handicapped child’s self-concept. An important 74 percent 
showed negative parental attitudes which have an effect on children’s 
personality development. Zanker (222) also contributed through his study 
of conscious and unconscious motives underlying attitudes of parents 
toward their handicapped children. According to Miller (129), who studied 
four groups of 55 children with cerebral palsy and their parents, the child 
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with a mild handicap appeared to have more severe adjustment problems 
arising from disturbed parent-child relationships than did the child with a 
severe handicap. 

Gurney (77) interviewed parents of 25 children with congenital amputa- 
tions to study problems of children’s acceptance of prosthetic devices. She 
found that parents’ positive reactions toward prostheses helped the child 
to accept them. The New York University project (142), dealing with 
159 children with various upper extremity amputations, revealed that 90 
percent of them accepted prostheses. Among the motivating factors listed 
was “a clear, unequivocal desire on the part of parents for the child’s 
independence and prosthetic rehabilitation.” 

Wortis and Cooper (217), in reporting the life histories of 63 cerebral 
palsied individuals over the age of 15, found that families of these persons 
had been negatively affected by the presence of the handicapped child and 
that the situation difficulties had increased in destructive effect as the child 
grew older. Boles (23) concluded that mothers of older children, both of 
cerebral palsied and nonhandicapped, were more guilty, rejecting, and 
unrealistic than mothers of younger children. In his comparison of per- 
sonality traits of mothers of 60 cerebral palsied children with mothers of 
60 nonhandicapped children, he suggested that the former group were 
significantly more overprotective and maritally conflicted than the control 
group. Jacobs’ consideration of parent’s anxiety and self-reproach also 
shed some light on child adjustment problems (95). 

Need for increased systematic help for parents is implicit in the pre- 
viously reported studies and the literature in general. Emphatic in this 
belief were Brazelton, Holder, and Talbot (26) who studied 20 children 
and their mothers to evaluate emotional factors in chronic illness and their 
effect on the illness. A similar study of 20 parents of cerebral palsied chil- 
dren was conducted by Moore (130). Suggestions for planning and con- 
ducting parent group discussions of problems with clinic staff members have 
been offered in abundance. One such program was described by Inger- 
sheimer, Crothers, and Kugel (92) as a result of their experiences with 
hospitalization of children convalescing from rheumatic fever. Baus, Letson, 
and Russell (12) reported a program for parents of children with epilepsy, 
with the aim of correcting prejudice and misunderstanding and relieving 
tension in parents. Call (31) described an experimental group activity 
midway between education and psychotherapy for parents of cerebral 
palsied children. Doob, Boles, and Bobrick (55) experimented with 
simultaneous group meetings of parents and their children with cerebral 
palsy with emphasis on speech techniques as a motivating factor in the 
development of social relationships and attitudes. Parent education has 
also been stressed in general texts on the management of asthma (179) and 
epilepsy (70). 

The appearance of guides for parents of physically handicapped children 
attests to increased communication between family and professional worker. 
For example, a Public Affairs Pamphlet (212) has explained causes of 
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handicapping conditions and interpreted general child development for 
parents. The Michigan Crippled Children’s Commission has published a 
guide (181) for parents of child amputees which is factual, pictorial, and 
oriented toward mental health. The U. S. Children’s Bureau (190) and the 
American Heart Association (6) have published bulletins for parents of 
children with rheumatic fever. United Cerebral Palsy Associations has 
attempted to interpret a realistic school program to laymen (189) and has 
published a nontechnical review of problems stressing psychological effect 
on parents (187); Phelps, Hopkins, and Cousins (152) have prepared 
a comprehensive guide for parents of cerebral palsied children. The 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America (134) has published a book- 
let to aid parents in the day-to-day routine care of children with muscular 
dystrophy. 

Robertson (158) has made a major contribution to parents through 
his presentation of the effects of hospitalization and feelings of abandon- 
ment on early child development. Comprehensive descriptions of activities 
for parents and their handicapped children at home and in the hospital 
have been provided by McMullin (122) and the Wisconsin Occupational 
Therapy Association (210). 


School Programs 


Surveving the literature during this period, one is forcibly struck by a 
dearth of research studies and descriptive materials in the area of program 
administration, classroom management, curriculum development, method- 
ology, and teacher education. There is some evidence, however, that pro- 
fessional workers have been evaluating ongoing programs for handicapped 
children. A comprehensive look at the administration and organization 
of the cerebral palsy program of the New York City Schools was reported 
by the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New York City (42), 
a nonschool agency. The data served as bases for program recommenda- 
tions. Wrightstone (218) reported on two groups of New York City 
children in orthopedic classes and made suggestions for program improve- 
ment. The children were studied through academic achievement, individual 
psychological evaluations, social work interviews, parent attitude, ortho- 
pedic examination, and instructional practices. On a national basis, Simches 
and Cicenia (176) surveyed the administration of home instruction for 
handicapped children, and Schuchman (169) studied the programs in 250 
cities, 84 percent of which had organized home instruction. Richards (156), 
after a study of the school use of the Executone, set up standards for its 
operation by homebound children, including minimum age of the child, 
his intellectual ability, the type of disability, classroom techniques, and 
the amount of privacy available for both the teacher and the pupil. He 
concluded that the school-to-home telephone cannot be considered a sub- 
stitute for the home teacher. 

Wishik (211) called for an over-all co-ordinated community program 
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veying 73 patients in Austin, Texas, defined the specific functions of the 
cerebral palsy center as treatment, research, and training. The concept of 
a co-ordinated interdisciplinary teacher education program in the area of 
cerebral palsy was described by Connor (41). 

Considerable attention has been given to integration of handicapped 
children into activities of their nonhandicapped peers. The success of the 
National Foundation’s citizenship education project (136) to foster under- 
standing and acceptance of disabled children was important. The report 
included a guide and materials to help regular class pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Fenton’s case study (58) described inclusion in 
a regular class of a child confined to a wheel chair. McGarrett (121), too, 
showed regular classroom teachers the feasibility of accepting a severely 
handicapped child in school. Upon studying 734 pupils subject to con- 
vulsive disorders, Tenny (182) indicated that most children with epilepsy 
can be educated in the regular school program. He concluded that only 
10 percent need major consideration and service in special education. 
Fenton and Goldberg (61) described the Rochester, New York, plan for 
aiding even the severely orthopedically handicapped children in their 
transfer to the regular high-school program. Wishik and Klapper’s recom- 
mendation (214) of a multidiagnostic unit in a regular school building 
to serve children with various disabilities, and of facilitating the handi- 
capped child’s participation in the regular school classroom whenever 
feasible, concurs with apparent general belief. According to Force (64) 
and Soldwedel and Terrill (178), however, factors other than physical 
deviations should not be overlooked in school placement. 

The question of integration with nonhandicapped children is emphasized 
for extracurricular activities, too, as reported by Carter (34) and Herzog 
(84), whose experimentations proved that handicapped children’s par- 
ticipation in a regular camping program with nonhandicapped children 
can be mutually beneficial. Goodwin and Gross (73) described an inte- 
grated camping program. They suggested adaptations ih crafts, athletics, 
nature study, dramatics, music, and swimming that would enable the 
disabled camper to participate. Hunt (90) explored subtle biosocial inter- 
actions of the disabled and their determination of recreation needs of 
individuals. The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults’ guide 
(137) is important for those concerned with camping in both special and 
regular camps accepting handicapped children. 

Many articles have been published on modification of physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs and efforts toward therapy for the handi- 
capped. A short term camping experience for children with cardiac 
conditions was described by Sellwood (171). United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations published manuals for setting up a day camp (186) and for 
organizing and administering a swimming program (188) for cerebral 
palsied children. Particularly helpful to school personnel are reports on 
swimming by Wolfin (215) and on rehabilitation in the schools by Davies 
(49), and a volume on adapted physical education by Daniels (48). 
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Scherr and Frankel (165) experimented with physical conditioning for 
asthmatic children and developed a program which tends to combat the 
disease and improve personality adjustment in individual and group 
activities. 

The use of group activity in recreation programs for the handicapped has 
been reported favorably. Schleichkorn and Levine (166), drew up guides 
for such a program, based on work with a young adult group of cerebral 
palsied. Pennock (149) stressed group activities in selecting and adapting 
activities for children with various physical abnormalities. 

Emphasis on an early and comprehensive program of education and 
care of children with physical disabilities is noted in reports from experi- 
mental and demonstration centers. Although descriptions of ongoing pro- 
grams and calls for more service to young children are abundant, concrete 
evidence of the values accruing are scant. Larson (112) found that the 
educational, social, and personal experience needs of physically handi- 
capped preschool children were not so well met as those of the physically 
normal. Yum (220, 221) identified the need for co-ordinated medical 
and educational programs for multiply handicapped children with cerebral 
palsy, and stressed an adapted nursery school. Preschool organizations 
emphasize the role of parents in reports on group therapy, parent educa- 
tion, parent participation, and workshops. The occupational therapists’ 
role in preparing children for academic activities was noted by Frome 
(67) for hospitalized tubercular children and by Robinault (159) for the 
cerebral palsied in the integrated occupational therapy-school program. 

Problems of preschool program administration have been described by 
Ward (199), especially those of planning, transportation, and prevalence 
of communicable disease. Wolinsky (216) discussed the professional 
dynamics of situations that involve representatives of various disciplines 
in planning for the orthopedically handicapped. He emphasized objectives 
in group therapy for health supervision, socialization, and observation by 
staff. Important for educators is Denhoff’s definition of the role of the 
nursery teacher of physically handicapped children, which highlights 
the teacher’s responsibility as observer and recorder (as well as moderator 
or interpreter between the parents and the physician (51). He stressed need 
for developmental observations by the teacher as a team member. 

The complex teaching-learning process for the handicapped requires 
the skills and ingenuity of representative professional workers. Special 
devices for teaching the physically disabled include Dorward and Rosen- 
berg’s (56) and Jensen and Kossack’s (96) modifications of standard pre- 
school materials on basic education principles. Langdon, Ream, and 
Doebler (110), who studied the use of toys by cerebral palsied children, 
emphasize meeting the needs of specific children with various disabilities. 
Smith (177) presented ideas and suggestions on one-hand typing. A group 
of occupational therapists (7) suggested specific types of writing and 
methods of teaching writing skills to the handicapped. The California (74) 
and the New York State (141) departments of education published educa- 
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tional materials for children with cerebral palsy prepared and tested by 
teachers. Finger painting as a creative classroom activity was clearly 
described by Grubbs (76). Morrison’s experimentation (131) with a 
10-day study trip by bus for 20 crippled children has implications for 
expanded school curriculum for children usually restricted in mobility. 

The use of music either as a therapeutic agent or an important school 
activity for handicapped children is referred to increasingly in the litera- 
ture, although most reports in this area seem to fall into the category of 
“how to” or “I think.” Meyers (127) reported the status of music educa- 
tion and music therapy with special reference to the cerebral palsied. The 
effects of music on physical and mental responses have been explored by 
Kingsmill (103), Weigl (203), Podolsky (153), Fielding (62), and May 
(125). The California School Supervisors Association (30), Allen (4), and 
Standing (180) have produced materials to help teachers adapt their music 
programs for participation by handicapped children. Murray (133) has 
emphasized to pediatric nurses the advantage of using a guitar as well 
as extensive knowledge of and enthusiasm for folk songs and popular 
music. 

Specific devices and techniques for increased self care and independent 
living have broadened horizons for handicapped persons. Leaders in this 
area are Rusk and others (160), whose booklet describes over 200 aids with 
illustrations and specific suggestions for their procurement and use. Al- 
though this material does not apply specifically to school children, applica- 
tions are obvious. Educational materials for physically disabled home- 
makers have been prepared by the National Tuberculosis Association (138) 
and by Rusk and others (161). Creative devices include an adjustable 
frame and mouthstick for independent typing by quadriplegics with neck 
involvement, reported by Bastable (11), and the Buckley-Slominski acrylic 
mouthpiece (28) to enable disabled persons lacking hand control to operate 
an electric wheel chair and typewriter. The organization, We, the Handi- 
capped, developed functional travel aids (202) and devices for automobile 
driving (201) which have extended the mobility of the handicapped. 
Ward (200) pointed out how minor alterations in ready-to-wear clothing 
may help the disabled child become independent in dressing himself. 

Results of the few follow-up studies of youths with physical handicaps 
are important for school programing. Curtis’ work (47) with 200 cerebral 
palsied adults indicated serious emotional, psychological, and vocational 
problems faced by the majority of those registered with United Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City. Usdane (191) also described some major prob- 
lems in attempting a realistic approach to employment of young cerebral 
palsied adults. Bloustein’s follow-up study (22) of 129 severely handi- 
capped high-school graduates of home instruction revealed that special 
training was directly linked with job success. He, too, reported inadequate 
job preparation. Interestingly, cardiac patients did exceptionally well 
vocationally, while poliomyelitis and cerebral palsy resulted in lowest 
employment levels; most jobs were in clerical and sales areas. 
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Need for prevocational training and guidance for the cerebral palsied 
while in school has been emphasized. Glick and Donnell (71) and McCarty 
(120) have pointed to principles, problems, and specific efforts in this 
direction. Gaynes (69) reported that schools have done little to provide 
training. Fleischer and Karl (63) developed a chart which may be useful 
to the teacher of cerebral palsied children in planning vocational programs. 
Whitehouse (208) noted that vocational rehabilitation was less successful 
for the cerebral palsied than for those who had poliomyelitis. However, a 
study of 250 cerebral palsied trainees by Maschmeyer and others (123) 
revealed significant improvement in daily living skills for those trained 
in a special center. 

Physically handicapped college youths have been given special con- 
sideration. For example, from a survey of 59 such students attending 
Hunter College over a 10-year period, Lerner and Martin (113) reported 
that with suitable and adequate services a successful college experience and 
employment are feasible. However, upon studying problems of college- 
age persons with convulsive disorders, Abraham (1) concluded that all 
colleges and universities do not adhere to the philosophy of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all when dealing with epileptics. He called for 
co-ordinated efforts of public education and student guidance. Haring, 
Stern, and Cruickshank (81) suggested that through use of carefully 
planned and executed workshop techniques, attitudes of professional work- 
ers toward the handicapped could be changed in a positive direction. 


Conclusions 


The reviewers’ general impressions of studies in this field during a six- 
year period may be summarized as follows: (a) There has been increased 
interest and direction in studies to identify learning and adjustment prob- 
lems, without comparable research in school program adjustments to 
accommodate these deviations. Education of children with crippling con- 
ditions and special health problems is provided in a variety of settings 
including hospitals, the home, residential and day schools, and special 
and regular classes, yet little research relative to programing has been 
noted. (b) In the second half of the period there was a general decrease 
in the number of studies and reports on the education of the physically 
handicapped. (c) Cerebral palsy continued to command more attention of 
researchers than other areas of disability. There was increased concern for 
the multiply handicapped of this group. Apparently there is more attention 
to school grouping by educational need than by medical diagnosis. (d) 
There was increased production of practical and interpretive materials 
for parents of children with various disabilities, and of reports on more 
systematic approaches to parent education, guidance, and therapy. (e) 
The quality of research design and analysis continued to suffer from in- 
adequacy of size and selection of both subjects and controls, lack of 
consideration of multiplicity and complexity of variables (particularly 
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in the social structure), and isolation without relationship to theories and 
findings of other studies. There is a tendency to neglect theoretical re- 
search and to concentrate on immediate practical problems. Too often the 
findings are too inconclusive to warrant wide application; seldom are they 
repeated and related to each other. 


The following are anticipated for the future: increased and more 
systematic research motivated by financial support from the federal gov- 
ernment and private health agencies; co-ordination and integration of 
research and information concerning various areas of special education, 
as interest in multiple handicaps is intensified; more clear definition of 
the role of the teacher in various multidisciplinary settings; further testing 
of the application of theories from other social and behavioral sciences; 


and evaluation of educational offerings through longitudinal and follow-up 
studies. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


LOUIS M. DICARLO 


The ast five years was a period of prolific and creative basic research 
in audition theory. Practical research in the education and rehabilitation 
of the deaf was not conducted with the same spirit of objectivity and 
determination in examining crucial issues. Consequently, an important 
concern is with research which has failed to appear. Research in audition 
provided a theoretical framework based on precise specification of stimuli, 
rigorous controls, abundant checks, and consistency with replication. 

Wever and Lawrence’s Physiological Acoustics (133) considered middle- 
ear behavior under various experimental conditions and described relative 
motion in bone conduction involving translation and compression com- 
ponents. Davis (19) summarized experimentation in biophysics and 
physiology of the inner ear. Galambos (43, 44) in a series of brilliant 
experiments demonstrated the function of neural mechanisms in audition, 
especially the auditory pathways from the cortex to the cochlea through 
the reticular formation, revealing a motor connection to complete the 
auditory feedback loop. 

Bekesy (3, 4, 5, 6) constructed a mechanical model of the cochlea, 
using the skin on the arm as a sense organ comparable to the organ of 
Corti. His research permitted him to study funneling action, summation 
and inhibition, and demultiplication phenomena pertaining to audition 
in the nervous system. Zwislocki’s measurements of the impedance of 
normal and pathological ears led him to the development of a mathematical 
model reflecting the dynamics of middle-ear behavior (139, 140, 141). 
These researches constitute a body of knowledge sufficient for a lifetime 
of study. Even so, basic research continues to extend vistas of learning. 


Basic Considerations 


Research in education and rehabilitation needs to be aimed more 
toward basic considerations. It has neglected problems of methodology. 
Moreover, an exhaustive, rigorously controlled evaluation of educational 
facilities on a nationwide basis is needed. Longitudinal studies beginning 
with discovery of hearing loss and terminating in adulthood should con- 
tribute to understanding of the adjustment process at different critical 
levels. Research in progress on developmental and deviant behavior of 
the deaf should be accelerated (1, 97, 98, 99, 107). Related research, 
including investigation of communication methods, should clear away 
the fog of preconceptions and is imperative. 
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Definitions 


Disagreement continued as to definition of hearing impairment (26). 
The opinion exists (26) that deafness and hearing are either/or entities. 
Davis (20) evaluated deafness in terms of the difficulty hearing loss 
imposes on oral communication. He proposed hypocusis as partial loss of 
hearing. Hardness of hearing would correspond to hypocusis and together 
with deafness would imply abnorr ity primarily as a loss of sensitivity 
measured by audiometric techniques. 

Davis (20) postulated 16 decibels as the area where difficulty in under- 
standing speech begins, and 82 decibels as complete loss of hearing for 
speech. He offered dysacusis as a more satisfactory term to describe hearing 
loss not due to loss of auditory sensitivity. He pointed out that deafness 
and hardness of hearing are qualified terms. A child may be deaf, but an 
adult with the same hearing loss might be hard of hearing. 

Streng and others (118) advanced a five-stage classification with 20 
decibels as a mild loss and 75 decibels as profound. Silverman (109) 
similarly employed a five-stage classification with the extremes below 
30 and above 80. Agreement exists concerning one end of the continuum. 
Eighty decibels has been accepted as profound deafness when the child 
has the impairment before acquiring speech. Implicitly the different class- 
ifications relate the quantitative hearing loss to some performance scale 
chiefly involving perception of communication. 


Differential Diagnosis 


Adaptation and refinement of the galvanic skin response (GSR) and 
electroencephalogram (EEG) to audiometric procedures provided a new 
approach to an evaluation of deafness and auditory disturbances. Stewart 
(112, 113) constructed a GSR, employing AC amplification (rather than 
DC), which provided greater stability in the measuring instrument. 
Stewart’s instrumentation permitted fewer false positive judgments al- 
though often little information can be obtained during the test procedure. 

Derbyshire and McDermott (21), Goldstein and his co-workers (49, 50, 
51, 52) utilized EEG for testing of auditory acuity. This method has 
an advantage over GSR, especially with younger children, who exhibit 
hyperactivity and traumatization to the test situation. These techniques 
supported the belief that many communication disturbances and disabilities 
are not directly related to decreased auditory sensitivity. But no absolutely 
satisfactory test has been developed. Neither the GSR nor the EEG has 
replaced the time-honored procedure of observing the child over a period 
of time. 

It is often difficult to determine whether children present true symbolic 
disabilities, the communicative process contaminated by failure to develop 
simple discriminatory behavior; or whether in some children input events 
are so distorted physiologically that simple recognition or identification 
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cannot be completed. DiCarlo (25) evaluated symptomatic behavior of 
children whose communicative disorders stem from etiological factors. 
DiCarlo (25) and Minski (87) studied diagnostic techniques and re- 
ported that even under optimum conditions tests may fail to differentiate 
deaf, brain-injured, mentally retarded, and emotionally disturbed children. 
Characteristics in common are unresponsiveness to sound, delayed vocabu- 
lary, speech, and language development, and breakdown in the communi- 
cative process. 

Cohen (17), Goodhill (53), Hannigan (56), Myklebust (91), Rosen 
(101), Thomsen (125), and Fisch (36) attempted to provide criteria 
for differentiating between “congenital aphasic” and deaf children. Even 
where deafness has been established, often other impairments exist simul- 
taneously (36). Realization that other handicaps may co-exist has led 
to creation of facilities for educating such individuals (30). Research 
indicates a trend toward use of refined diagnostic techniques, which in- 
clude an important breakthrough. 


Incidence 


There has been no adequate comprehensive nationwide census of chil- 
dren with hearing impairments. Estimates based on sampling are avail- 
able. A recent report (29) showed 15,237 hearing-handicapped (deaf) 
children in 60 residential schools for the deaf, 7791 children in 31 day 


schools, 2287 in nine denominational and private schools, and 2820 mul- 
tiple-handicapped hearing-impaired children in 11 educational institutions 
providing instruction for multiple-handicapped children. This accounts for 
28,135 children. 

Johnson (67) estimated 200,000 hearing-impaired children, 0.5 percent 
of a school population of 40,000,000, to be in need of special education. 
Brown’s questionnaires to directors and supervisors of special education 
in all states revealed many ambiguities and conflicting tendencies (16). 
Criterion values for selecting hearing-impaired children ranged from 20 to 
55 decibels. Some states did not possess or employ audiometers. Returns 
accounted for 11,019,504 children, of whom 80,159 had hearing losses. 
Lip-reading instruction was being provided for 11,292; 8592 were re- 
ceiving auditory training; 4703 owned individual hearing aids; 3052 were 
receiving special training. 

Since 80,159 is approximately 0.7 percent of 11,019,504, the best esti- 
mates of the number of children with impaired hearing in the entire 
school population probably lie between 225,000 and 280,000. The investi- 
gations emphasize the need for a nationwide census, both to locate these 
children and to determine how they are being educated. The data show 
that special education is available to less than 25 percent of the estimated 
hearing-handicapped school population. Thus, many hearing-impaired 
children are in public schools which have few if any facilities to meet 
their needs. 
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Etiology 


Research into the etiology of deafness continues to support the hypoth- 
esis that deafness may result from many factors. Fowler and Basek (38) 
studied 270 permanently deaf children to determine the etiological factors 
responsible. Their findings indicated that some deafness, such as otoscle- 
rosis, may be inherited, but in many instances causal factors remain un- 
determined. Rubin (104), on the basis of history and examination of 100 
children at a hard-of-hearing clinic, found prenatal factors responsible for 
nonconductive deafness. He listed otitis media as the major cause of 
hearing loss among children, usually incurred in preschool years. 

Zonderman (138) investigated the records of 328 children (269 less 
than six years old) referred expressly for the purpose of determining 
etiology. He attributed 4.6 percent of the deafness to heredity, 35.5 percent 
to prenatal factors, 14.9 percent to postnatal variables, and 45.0 percent 
to causes undetermined. He listed heredity, maternal rubella, Rh incom- 
patibility, meningitis, and measles among the causative variables. All 
investigators strongly urged early and accurate diagnosis and treatment, 
active otological follow-up, and early educational training. The Volta 
Review (127) reported 330 educational facilities of 50 states and Canada 
which provide for hard-of-hearing and deaf children under six years 
of age. 


Testing and Detection 


Provision of adequate medical and educational facilities for children 
with hearing impairments depends upon early detection. Research in testing 
for auditory function has moved forward during the past five years. 
Barr (2) studied the use of the psychogalvanic skin response (PGSR) 
and play audiometry with 324 preschool children. He employed gross 
tests of hearing as a screening device, then administered the two tests 
and obtained 85-percent agreement. Play audiometry was successful with 
children two and one-half years old and older; PGSR audiometry, with 
children two years of age. Follow-up studies indicated good agreement 
with original findings. He concluded that play audiometry should be 
attempted first since PGSR audiometry often traumatized children. 

Goldstein (49) reported that in difficult cases electrodermal response 
(EDR) and EEG audiometry were sometimes inadequate. Derbyshire 
and McDermott (21) adapted and further refined EEG techniques to 
hearing testing. Their procedures included sedation. They developed a 
method for evaluating and equating responses to threshold levels. Con- 
tinued refinement of their techniques offers much promise. Ruhm and 
Carhart (105) devised procedures for measuring speech reception thresh- 
olds by means of EDR, using electric shock to condition the EDR to a 
single speech item, and tested with the conditioned stimulus embedded 
among neutral items. The method proved successful with 20 normal-hear- 
ing subjects and 20 subjects with moderate conductive losses. This test 
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fits parameters of learning theory but shows severe limitations when 
applied to individuals with restricted linguistic and speech perception 
skills. Wedenberg (131) experimented with the auropalpebral reflex, which 
is mediated through the facial nerve. He tested 20 infants and found 
intensity values between 105 and 115 decibels necessary to elicit the reflex. 

Kodman (72) sought to determine the accuracy of teacher identifica- 
tion of children with hearing losses. His study indicated that teacher 
identification of children with mild to severe hearing losses proved better 
than pure chance, but very inefficient as compared with audiometric 
testing. 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education (108) reported an 
audiometric and educational survey designed to determine educational 
attainment and other attributes of children with hearing impairments. 
It compared testing instruments and methods, classified defects, and out- 
lined a suitable testing program. DiCarlo and Gardner (27), comparing 
the efficiency of three group pure tone tests, tested 519 children from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade. They found no single best test, but com- 
bining individual with modification of pulse tone techniques, they demon- 
strated screening to be efficient and economical. Today, most states require 


hearing testing. A real research need exists for the standardization of 
audiometric procedures. 


Intelligence 

Disagreement about intelligence measurement of deaf children was 
more concerned with the verbal than the nonverbal performance. Even 
so, some investigators still use caution in assessing intelligence from non- 
verbal performance. Lavos (76), studying the interrelationship among 
three tests of nonlanguage, employed the Chicago Non-V erbal Examination, 
the Pintner General Ability Test, and the Revised Beta Examination. He 
studied stability rehability, the effect of time lapse between administra- 
tions. Correlations ranged from .58 to .69, lower correlations accom- 
panying larger intervals. He found lower correlations between performance 
in verbal intelligence among the deaf than among the hearing. He also 
discovered that the tests do not predict well and concluded that they 
should not be used interchangeably. 

Du Toit (31), measuring the intelligence of deaf children by gestures 
alone, set up seven criteria for determining subtests after eliminating a 
number of tests. His final battery comprised the following six: Pintner’s 
Four Dots, Completion of Symbol Series, Identical Pairs based on Thur- 
stone’s Faces Test, Figure Recall, Classification, and Matrices based on 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices. Odd-even reliability was .96; stability re- 
hability over a six-month interval was .97. Provisional norms were 
provided. According to Du Toit’s findings, the deaf have normal intel- 
ligence, but the elimination of tests and the violation of standard testing 
procedures raised serious questions as to whether these findings can be 
generalized. 
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Lavos (77) analyzed the relationship between IQ on the nonlanguage 
test and language achievement among deaf children who had learned 
language through special techniques. Subjects were equated for onset 
of deafness prior to language development and for severity of hearing 
loss. Differences between pairs for sex and age were not statistically 
reliable. Coefficients of correlations, though statistically significant, were 
much below what is expected to establish the validity and reliability of 
specific tests. 

Levine and Iscoe (79) explored the feasibility of using the Progressive 
Matrices to evaluate the intelligence of the deaf. Comparison of males 
with females, and the congenitally deaf with the adventitiously deaf showed 
no significant differences. Correlation of the Matrices with the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and with the Wechsler-Bellevue were significant. 

Hiskey (59) administered the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude to 
446 deaf children and 380 hearing children aged 4 to 10. The IQ for 
the deaf was in the mid-90’s. He concluded that although the deaf excelled 
slightly on some items demanding visual perception, hearing children 
had an advantage on items where vocalization aided retention. 

Stunkel (120) tested the performance of deaf and hearing college stu- 
dents on verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests, using 67 juniors and 
seniors at Gallaudet College and 200 hearing persons who took the 
Federal-Service Entrance Examination. The deaf were inferior in vocabu- 
lary, grammar, reading comprehension, and arithmetic reasoning. They 
ranked no higher than the lowest quartile on all parts of the National 
College Sophomore Cooperative Tests with two exceptions: Gallaudet 
seniors ranked at the 42 percentile for mathematics and 32 percentile 
for mechanics of expression. Lane (74), studying performance test scores 
of deaf children, concluded that measurement of intelligence remains 
contingent on performance tests and pointed out the need for tests not 
related to educational achievement. 

Bilger (8), carefully analyzing the limitations of intelligence scales, 
found that many tests (Seguin Formboard, Kohs Block-Design, Picture- 
Completion, Knox Cube) proved too difficult for younger children and 
too easy for older children. Retest of 83 children showed significant 
improvement in performance; but even though the tests were adapted for 
the deaf, the deaf tended to scale 10 IQ points lower than the hearing 
children. 

At the present time no tests exist for the deaf which permit prediction 
of verbal performance level. 


Preschool Training 


Many hearing and speech centers and most schools for the deaf accept 
preschool children three to four years of age. Better techniques for dis- 
covering and classifying hearing losses facilitate more adequate educa- 
tional placement. The transistor hearing aid and more active instruction 
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from hearing and speech centers have increased attendance of this pre- 
school population. 

Bennett (7) surveyed parents of deaf children and their success or 
failure in carrying out instructions offered in the John Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course for Home Instruction. She found success cor- 
related with parental attitude, emotional environment, and faithfulness 
and consistency in carrying out the instruction. Simmons (110), studying 
preschool children with threshold losses for hearing speech, rated regard 
for the teacher in terms of affection, regard for her as an authority figure, 
their relationships to other children, and leadership tendencies. These 
children sought less affection from the teacher, but responded to her as 
an authority figure, as did hearing children. Although half of the hearing- 
impaired group appeared to be isolated in play, it appeared not to be 
self-imposed. Monaghan (88) thought school and kindergarten social 
activities critical for deaf children. 

Vorce (129), on teaching young deaf children to speak, contended 
that speech skills should be an outgrowth of expression. Children’s needs 
for words to convey strong emotional feeling, inquiry or question, and 
expression help them develop spontaneous and natural speech before 
more formal training. Marianna (85) supported Vorce’s (129) hypothesis. 
Hofsteater (61), totally deaf since infancy, reported his own experience. 
His parents, both deaf, used finger spelling in methods similar to those 
used with hearing children. At no time did he communicate through speech 


or speech reading, but he learned to read at an early age. The question 
remains as to the development he might have attained if he had used 
speech. 

Although no clear-cut research has appeared concerning the value of 
preschool training for deaf children, the trend is toward acceptance of 
children at preschool ages in education facilities, both residential and 
nonresidential. 


Educational Placement and Achievement 


Reynolds (100) sought to determine whether, under regular school 
conditions, children with minimal hearing losses (under 30 decibels) 
have more difficulty than hearing children in establishing suitable goals 
of personality and social adjustment. No significant statistical differences 
between the two groups were found. Adjustment of the hard-of-hearing 
group may have been facilitated by the lip-reading training they had 
been receiving. 

Fusfeld (41), investigating academic progress, administered the Stanford 
Achievement Test to candidates for admission to Gallaudet two different 
years. Although when compared with the academic achievement of the 
average deaf population the results were impressive, the students in the 
experiment were selected and at that, it required 13 years of schooling 
for the children to attain a ninth-grade achievement. Results confirmed 
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previous findings that deaf children are at least four years educationally 
retarded, even when first-rate instruction is provided. Fiedler (35) com- 
pared good and poor learners among young deaf children in an oral 
school. She found that best learners come from a higher-income group, 
have more and better preschool education, are physically superior, and 
have had fewer traumatizing emotional experiences in childhood. The best 
learners performed superiorly on the Goodenough Draw a Man Test and 
on visual perception and projective tests of personality functioning. 

Birch and Birch (10), with the Leiter International Performance Scale, 
successfully predicted school achievement. They compared Leiter IQ’s 
at entrance and teacher estimates of potential, with achievement ratings 
of children in school one to three years. Teacher estimates and the Leiter 
correlated .86. Achievement was predicted .71. Teachers’ intelligence esti- 
mates predicted achievement .82. McIntire, Taylor, and Shellgrain (83) 
believed that children with severe hearing impairments can be educated 
in regular schools, but success depends on teamwork, evaluation, parent 
participation, and social growth. Ewing (33) reported results of two 
studies: (a) the value of hearing aids in educating the deaf and (b) the 
mental, emotional, and social development of the deaf child. 

Brereton (15) studied three types of schooling for children with hearing 
impairments: in regular classes with hearing children, in classes for deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children in regular schools, and in classes in segregated 
schools. The study outlined an attempt to place children on the basis of 
their needs rather than hearing loss and indicated how language problems 
affect success in other school activities. Blair (12) proposed a program 
for children with moderate permanent hearing loss who have not developed 
speech and language commensurate with their mental and chronological 
ages. He advocated intensive aural rehabilitation with the objective of 
eventual placement in a regular classroom or hearing conservation class- 
room in a regular school, with frequent reappraisal of the child’s prog- 
ress involving co-operation of schools for the deaf and regular schools 
for proper placement. This concept may have face validity, but in prac- 
tice, few children who begin in residence schools eventually transfer 
to regular schools at the elementary-school level. 

Streng (117), using information from speech therapists or directors 
of special education in communities of 80,000 or less, outlined programs 
to meet the needs of hearing-impaired children in such communities. Miller 
(86) , studying children in elementary grades in public and private schools, 
observed that hard-of-hearing children educated in schools for the deaf 
performed no better than the deaf children, suggesting level influence. 
She concluded that hard-of-hearing children do not use residual hearing 
to optimum efficiency under such conditions. Drennen (30) believed that 
children with impaired hearing can be educated in public schools but 
that teachers should be especially prepared. Goetzinger and Rousey (48) 
detected no difference in performance of congenitally deaf children and 
those deaf before the age of three. There appeared to be no differences 
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between the achievement of congenitally deaf children with deaf parents 
and that of congenitally deaf children with hearing parents. 

Educational placement of children with impaired hearing appears to 
depend on various factors. The need for differential placement according 
to needs, based on evaluation of the child’s potential in addition to his 
hearing impairment, has support from many agencies. Superintendents 
of schools have become more aware that educational placement of the 
hearing-impaired child requires many facilities. Many historical factors 
have contributed to this awareness. Nevertheless, research for classification 
of this important issue has become imperative. 


Communication Skills: Theoretical Considerations 


Fairbanks (34), modeling the speech mechanism as a servosystem, 
portrayed the specific relationships between input and output events arid 
labeled the auditory mechanism a corrective device stabilizing and 
minimizing error. The theory is consistent for the development of speech 
and language in hearing individuals, and the model illustrated the lack 
of a theoretical framework for the deaf. Skinner (111), describing the 
basic unit of analysis as the verbal operant, revealed that dependency 
relationships between stimulus variables and verbal responses are com- 
pleted, enhanced, or debilitated by differential social reinforcement from 
other members of the speech community. Although he tried to set his 
constructs within the framework of a single-stage model, his development 
implied the need for a mediation hypothesis. 

Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (94) resorted to factor analysis to 
investigate the dimensions of meaning. A group of 100 subjects placed 
each of 50 concepts on a seven-point scale. Thurstone’s Centroid Method 
was used to analyze the matrix of intercorrelations and extract three 
identifiable factors: evaluation, potency, and activity. Theory construction 
followed interpretation of meaning on the basis of a mediation hypothesis. 
McCarthy (82) discussed communication theory in relation to problems 
of the deaf. Mowrer (89) analyzed language learning within the structure 
of psychoanalytical identification and modern learning theories. He 
found it to require identification with important people in the child’s 
environment and to develop consistently with principles of learning re- 
inforcement. 


Visuo-motor and Conceptual Processes 


Few studies on visuo-motor perception of deaf children appeared before 
1950 (24). Educators have accepted the assumption that deaf children 
function inferiorly to hearing children at tasks requiring higher-order 
abstractions. Myklebust and Brutten (92) administered the marble-board, 
the Goodenough, the figure-background, the perseveration, and the pattern- 
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reproduction tests to hearing and deaf populations. They concluded that 
deaf children were inferior to hearing children at reproducing marble- 
board patterns. 

This conclusion was surprising, as McKay (84) found deaf children 
superior to hearing and mentally retarded children on Marble Boards 
I and II. Larr (75) duplicated McKay’s design, employing two residential 
school populations. His findings supported McKay’s assertion that per- 
formance of deaf children on Marble Board I was superior to performance 
of hearing children, and performance of deaf children on Marble Board 
II was at least equal to that of hearing children. 

Hayes (58) replicated Myklebust and Brutten’s experiment, using 
the same tests and procedures. His results supported both McKay’s and 
Larr’s data, but unequivocally controverted Myklebust and Brutten’s (92) 
generalizations. 

Blair (11) studied the visual memory of deaf and hearing children. 
Equating groups for intelligence, age, and sex, he administered seven 
subtests, including the Knox cubes, the Digit Span forms, Picture Span, 
Memory-for-Designs, and Object Location. He found differences in the 
visual memory of the deaf, but also discovered that the deaf were superior 
on the Knox Cube Test and Memory-for-Designs. His data indicated that 
these tests were correlated with reading ability, and he found the deaf 
retarded in reading. 

Rosenstein (102) attempted to evaluate cognitive ability of deaf chil- 
dren unmediated by language. Presenting perceptual discrimination tasks 
visually and nonverbally to hearing children and deaf children, he found 
no differences in performance. His study raised some important questions, 
but did not alter generalizations as to inferiority of conceptual behavior 
among deaf children. It indicated that differences in conceptualization, 
thinking, and intelligence between deaf and hearing children are of 
degree rather than kind. 


Auditory Training 


DiCarlo (22) reviewed the present trends and application of auditory 
training, showing that unless the child develops residual hearing to its 
maximum, auditory perceptual atrophy may occur and an autocritical 
phonetic analysis may not develop. Wedenberg (132) described an audi- 
tory training program for 36 preschool children ranging from hard-of- 
hearing to profoundly deaf. Begun at ages three and four and continued 
nine months to eight years, the program included training at home by 
the parents and special schools. The study is highly significant since 
some of his results are truly spectacular. By use of auditory stimulus 
altogether, all children improved, and in some instances improvement was 
extraordinary. Children with 85 to 95 decibel losses developed 150 hearing 
word vocabulary and improved intelligibility. Wedenberg attributed the 
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results to early training and methodology. His goal, to make residual 
hearing functional, was described as recreating “the natural synergy 
between hearing and vision—the unity of the senses.” 

Hudgins (64, 65), studying auditory training with hearing aids trans- 
mitting high fidelity signals, ascertained that even minimum hearing 
can be made to supplement vision. To get a better measure than discrim- 
ination, his test procedures involved looking without listening, listening 
without looking, and looking and listening together. Following auditory 
training, speech perception and intelligibility improved, and definite 
evidence of educational achievement acceleration appeared. Hopkins (62) 
and Hopkins and Hudgins (62, 63) found relationships between degree of 
deafness and response to acoustic training variable and not predictable. 
These studies supported Hudgins (64, 65) in that the profoundly deaf 
profited from auditory training. Prall (96) found profit from the use of 
hearing aids and increasing use of them by children. 

Kent (70) described a program for developing listening scales for 
children aged three to five. Like other investigators, she insisted that an 
effective program begin early and include proper selection of hearing 
aids. Strizver (119) explored the frequency discrimination of deaf chil- 
dren and its relationship to achievement in auditory training. His study 
disclosed the language differences required before the deaf could make 
a frequency difference limen (DL) judgment as compared with normal 
children. The wider the DL band, the greater the necessity for auditory 
training. Bradley (13) studied the relationship between pitch discrimina- 
tion and speech development among speech-defective children with normal 
hearing, children with normal speech and hearing, and hearing-impaired 
children with speech defects. The results were consistent with Strizver’s 
findings (119). Children with normal speech and hearing were capable 
of making fairly fine DL judgments. The DL judgments of speech- 
defective children with normal hearing were much larger, while the DL 
judgments for the children with defective speech and impaired hearing 
were disproportionately larger than either group. DiCarlo (23) investi- 
gated the effect of hearing one’s own voice among children with impaired 
hearing, by having children read material under different conditions of 
delayed feedback. All exhibited striking changes in speech production; 
the speech of children with auditory training was much more disturbed. 

Harford and Markle (57) reported the atypical effect of a hearing aid 
on one patient with congenital deafness—an increase in hearing loss 
when the hearing aid was used. Without it, auditory sensitivity returned 
to its former level. Hopkins (62) periodically checked the auditory acuity 
of a group as they underwent auditory training and concluded that 
auditory training is detrimental to hearing and sensitivity. 

Auditory training offers great promise, and the trend is to employ 
hearing aids at an early age, and at the same time provide a consistent 
and systematic program for the refinement of the interpretative process. 
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Speech Perception 


Verbal communication for people with impaired hearing depends upon 
ability to perceive speech. O’Neill and Davidson (93) investigated rela- 
tionships between lip-reading ability and five psychological factors. A 
filmed lip-reading test, the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test for Concept Forma- 
tion, the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale, the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination for reading comprehension, the perceptual span 
test for visual perception, and the Rotter Level of Aspiration Test were 
administered to 30 undergraduates. The only significant relationship was 
between nonverbal concept formation and lip-reading ability. O’Neill 
and Davidson recommended that lip-reading training include work on 
recognition of simple forms of lip configurations. 

Stone (114) tested three hypotheses: (a) Success in lip-reading is 
positively related to the amount of face exposed. (b) A speaker with a 
pleasant expression will be more easily understood than a speaker with 
an unpleasant expression. (c) Speakers with mobile lips are more easily 
lip-read than speakers with less than normal mobility. Only one hypothesis 
was substantiated: Normally mobile lips were lip-read better than tight, 
less mobile lips. 

Taaffe (121) attempted to standardize equivalent forms of a filmed 
lip-reading test 60 sentences in length. An item analysis showed many 
words and sentences that did not discriminate, but the film, nevertheless, 
met standards of reliability. Relationships were found between training 
and face-to-face lip reading. Taaffe (122) scrutinized variables in lip- 
reading stimulus material: sentence length, number of vowels per sentence, 
number of consonants per sentence, word length measured by letters per 
word appeared related to difficulty, visibility indexes, sentence order, 
and number of pronouns per sentence not related. 

Wong and Taaffe (135) administered aptitude, personality, and lip- 
reading tests to 326 normal-hearing college students to discover relation- 
ships between aptitude and personality tests and lip-reading ability. Their 
research supports previous findings that intelligence and lip-reading are 
not related. Language facility, educational achievement age, and training 
were found to be important. Personality dimensions considered important 
were general activity, personal relations, and emotional stability. Reason- 
ing, ideational fluency, spontaneous flexibility, and associational fluency 
proved influential in lip-reading. 

Such studies in speech perception with normal-hearing subjects may 
contribute general information, but until the dynamics of speech-percep- 
tion processes are more clearly specified, research in lip-reading ability 
may prove less than profitable. 


Speech 
Gruffydh-Williams (55), reporting on the education of the deaf in 
Russia, indicated that the Russians emphasized the development of speech. 
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Zaliouk (137) proposed an elaborate visual-tactile system of phonetic 
symbolization for teaching deaf children. 

Although appearances suggested that speech had become the accepted 
method of educating deaf children, other methods of communication still 
had strong support. This condition existed because research in the evalua- 
tion of methodologies had not been prosecuted with sufficient objectivity. 
Fusfeld (42) defensively acknowledged the paramount importance of 
speech in the development of communication and high-order abstraction 
behavior. He indicated that “resort to manual means of conveying thought 
is a natural phenomenon firmly grounded in a deep inner urge.” Garnett 
(46) explained Plato with his hands and implicitly favored manual com- 
munication. 

Motor rhythms provide the basic matrix for speech. Hudgins (66) 
compared motor rhythms of deaf and normal-hearing subjects. The deaf 
were equally proficient in the execution of simple movements and could 
give two-syllable co-ordinations without breaking down. When the task 
was more complicated, they were inferior to hearing subjects in the 
production of motor rhythms. Even older deaf children did not achieve 
the flexibility of younger children. Rosenstein (103) studied tactile per- 
ception of rhythm patterns among normal, blind, deaf, and aphasic 
children. Hypothesizing that since time is a dimension of rhythm, time 
perception of normal and blind children depends on auditory experience, 
and that deaf and aphasic children experience impairment in tactile- 
perceptive rhythm patterns, he found performance of the blind superior 
to all others in tactile-perceptive rhythm patterns. Both blind and hearing 
groups improved on retrials while the deaf and aphasic did not. Gardner 
(45) described visual speech and the possibility of its application. The 
effectiveness of visual speech has not been verified. Belief that it can serve 
the deaf is questionable as it lacks the characteristics of a generally ac- 
cepted linguistic system. 

Plant (95) introduced an instrument to aid voice training and demon- 
strated how the profoundly deaf child might improve his pitch vocal 
characteristics. He found no other mechanism simple enough for general 
use. Acquisition of pitch by the deaf should result in more adequate 


speech. 
Language 


Emphasis on speech and speech perception in the education of the 
deaf often obscures the greater issue of language development. A number 
of theoretical contributions have appeared. Lack (73) described methods 
of teaching language to deaf children in England, basing her work on 
the natural development of the child. Her work is not loaded with the 
Fitzgerald key or other American devices, but the principles bear a 
marked similarity to American methods. Groht (54) proposed a scheme 
for systematic language development out of the natural and spontaneous 
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expressions of children. The method is new with respect to the deaf but 
follows accepted learning principles. 

Templin (123) investigated articulation, vocabulary, and interrelation- 
ships of 400 hearing children aged three to eight, offering a timetable 
for sound development and discrimination. Thomas (124) described a 
system for developing simple sentence structure, using eight sentence 
patterns frequently occurring in reading and language tests. 

Streng (116) pointed out the lack of specific research information on 
the development or the use of language by deaf children. She examined 
theories of learning and methods of English- and foreign-language in- 
struction, and showed how procedures adapted from foreign-language 
teaching placed within the structure of psychological principles might 
accelerate teaching language to the deaf. Brandon (14) recommended 
study of foreign language for achieving more adequate vocabulary and 
better general language. Kastein and Fowler (69) studied language de- 
velopment among survivors of premature birth and advocated basic prin- 
ciples of speech development for the deaf as adaptable to these individuals 
who had disturbances of the auditory processes. 

Walter (130), observing sentence structure of profoundly deaf children, 
found restriction of alternatives, simple and loose sentences, and absence 
of complexity—all indicating a lower level of abstraction. Fry (40) 
explored the influence of certain physical cues on perception of the linguis- 
tic stress patterns by use of words which changed from noun to verb 
by shift of stress from first to second syllable. Spectograms showed that 
both vowel duration and intensity ratios are cues, duration ratio the 
more effective. Myklebust (90) maintained that both aphasic and deaf 
children required development of inner language and needed to perfect 
a process of relating words to experience. 


Reading 


One of the deaf child’s problems is to achieve reading ability. Fitz- 
gerald (37) stressed the importance of reading and proposed a four-step 
process involving perception, comprehension, reaction, and integration. 
She adapted the best principles and procedures employed in teaching 
reading to the hearing to meet the specific needs among the deaf. Streeter 
(115) insisted that mastery of the subordinate construction is a basic 
requirement for success in primary reading. She presented study of the 
latest editions of basic readers and picked out the connecting words for 
special attention. She also stressed drills in the habitual present tense. 

Cory (18) systematically compiled a list of reading materials for deaf 
children. The Children’s Reading Service (39) completed an annotated 
list of 1000 books for supplementary reading from kindergarten to the 
ninth grade. The topics were arranged by grade levels and brief annota- 
tions provided the body of the text. Creative educators may adapt these 
books for use among deaf children. 
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Personality 


Personality of the deaf is a challenging area. Gesell’s norms (47) 
demonstrated that communication, hearing, comprehension, vocalization, 
sound production, social rapport, and emotional behavior are affected 
by loss of hearing. His scales showed that the deaf are retarded in all 
areas of development, especially those dealing with social and emotional 
adjustment. Leiderman and others (78) reported a McGill University 
study which revealed the effect of sensory stimulation in maintaining 
man’s psychological relationship to his environment. Elsewhere they 
demonstrated how personality abnormalities may be produced in normal 
persons who experience sensory deprivation. Extending the study into 
clinical medicine to subjects who had exhibited mental abnormalities dur- 
ing severe illness, they reported that stimulation relieved the mental 
symptoms. Wexler and others (134) exposed 17 normal male volunteers 
to perceptual and sensory deprivation; with wide individual variations 
in extent, all responded with impaired ability to concentrate, distortion 
in time judgment, and degrees of anxiety. 

The Volta Review (128) reported improvement in emotional behavior 
among slow-learning deaf children provided with instruction which per- 
mitted successful learning experiences. Bindon (9) observed emotional 
disturbances of rubella-deaf children. Kahn (68) matched three groups of 
hard-of-hearing and normal children by sex, chronological age, grade in 
school, intelligence, and socioeconomic background. By questionnaires, 
reading scales, and paper-and-pencil personality tests, he examined the 
hypothesis that the lower social maturity groups are not able to handle 
and solve frustration experiences as well as the normal. His data did not 
support the hypothesis. 

Hodgson (60) suggested that personality maladjustments of the deaf 
might be associated with the issues of methodology. He decried the paucity 
of empirical and experimental studies on personality of the deaf but 
offered no research findings. Altshuler and Rainer (1) studied schizo- 
phrenia among hospitalized deaf individuals and ambulatory clinical 
individuals, and estimated 2.5 percent severe psychotic disturbances among 
deaf residents of New York State over 14 years of age. Altshuler and 
Rainer also reported disturbance patterns which were reflected in be- 
havior rather than in thought content. Rainer and others (99) and Rainer 
and Kallmann (97, 98) attempted to lay a foundation for discussion of 
complex interaction of genetic and nongenetic factors in the epidemiology 
of disordered behavior patterssin the deaf. They also reported longitudinal 
studies from a demographic as well as from a genetic standpoint, now in 
progress at the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 

Sank and Kallmann (107) reported preliminary study of the genetic 
and eugenic aspects of early total deafness. Rutledge (106) studied the 
aspiration levels of deaf children as compared with hearing children. 
Discrepancies between aspiration and attainments on the Health Rail 
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Walking Test and the Rotter Aspiration Board showed a significant dif- 
ference between the groups, the deaf inferior to the hearing. Levine (80) 
studied the responses on the Rorschach and the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, 
of 31 deaf girls 15 to 18 years old selected as normal deaf individuals 
by three experienced teachers and the school psychologist. She found 
them inferior in knowledge, judgment, practical reasoning, ability to 
evaluate past experiences, and level of abstract concept formation. The 
differences appeared to be of degree rather than of type. The Rorschach 
protocols revealed undeveloped personalities with inferior conceptional 
forms of mental activity, delayed emotional maturity, egocentric life per- 
spective, and rigidity. Levine postulated that these findings confirmed the 
hypothesis of the mental underdevelopment of the deaf and that per- 


sonality is inextricably interwoven with language communication develop- 
ment. 


Elser (32) advocated placement, after proper evaluation, of hearing- 
handicapped children in public schools and enumerated the advantages 
of integration as opposed to segregation. He reported findings of a study 
dealing with the social position of hearing-handicapped children in 
regular grades. 


Vocational Services and Adjustment 


Knievel (71) administered a vocational aptitude test battery te 74 
males classified from hard of hearing to deaf, between 12 and 21 years 


of age, with a mean IQ of 96.51. Seven tests of Factorial Aptitude Series 
showed them inferior at numbers and perception. Knievel concluded that 
the Factorial Aptitude Series sampled general IQ. Doane (28) suggested 
improvements in vocational training which permitted better selection, 
entrance, and success in a vocation. He enumerated institutions that provide 
services and planning. Yerkes (136) outlined a vocational training program 
for public schools. 

Little research in vocational training for the deaf has been done, 
but some states and cities (81, 126) are providing more adequate in- 
structional services, including prevocational selection and training for 
hearing-impaired individuals. Integration of local, state, and federal 
resources with educational, vocational, and research appraisals will ac- 
celerate education and rehabilitation. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Blind and Partially Seeing 


SAMUEL C. ASHCROFT 


Renarxasre developments, difficult to encompass in a brief review, 
have characterized study of the visually handicapped since 1953, when 
Meyerson’s useful work (39) appeared. This review, therefore, is highly 
selective and deals largely with the literature pointing up marked trends 
during the period. 

Notable among the trends was the rise and fall in the incidence among 
children of blindness related to prematurity, commonly called retrolental 
fibroplasia, or, more accurately, retinopathy of prematurity. The research 
associated with this large group of children and the provisions for their 
education were centers of interest. 

Another notable trend was toward enabling visually handicapped chil- 
dren to function in regular classrooms through resource, co-operative, 
and itinerant-teacher programs. The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness statistics* for 1959 showed 279 localities providing 669 
classes or itinerant-teacher services for the partially seeing. The strength 
of this trend was further indicated by data obtained from the American 
Printing House for the Blind.* The 1959 registration of children within 
the accepted definition of blindness reached an all-time high of 13,317. 
Residential schools registered 6483, and state departments of education 
6834. For the first time in the history of the education of the blind in 
this country (a century and a quarter), it appeared that more children 
were being educated in day school than in residential programs. 

The broader provision and application of improved optical aids (31) 
for the low-visioned and the adaptation of technical advancements from 
other areas to the problems of the visually handicapped composed a 
third noteworthy trend. 


General Works 


Hathaway’s book (21) on the partially seeing appeared in a third 
edition, which observed the continuing trend toward help for partially 
seeing children in regular classrooms by means of resource rooms and 
itinerant-teacher programs. A basis in research for many of its recom- 
mendations remained lacking; however, some evidence was available 
regarding vision-screening procedures and the prevalence of vision- 
handicapping conditions. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness reprinted many 
helpful articles from the Sight-Saving Review, especially on vision testing 


* Personal communications to the author. 
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(40), educational programs (20), and research needs (51). Perhaps the 
Society’s most notable contribution during this period was encouragement 
and support of research on retrolental fibroplasia (47). 

Many general works on the education of blind children appeared, 
articulating the trend toward instructing the blind along with the sighted. 
Some (1, 3, 4) were monographs of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the published results of National Work Sessions. These mono- 
graphs defined problems, expressed philosophies, and outlined considera- 
tions important in the provision of educational services to visually handi- 
capped children. Research was lacking to support the recommendations 
in most cases. 

Chapters on the visually handicapped were included in a number of 
texts on exceptional children. Among the best were those by Cruickshank 
and Johnson (13) and Cruickshank(11). In the latter, the chapter by 
Lowenfeld provided an excellent and selective review of research and 
named areas in which additional research was needed (35). Frampton 
and Gall (16) compiled available material into sections on the blind 
and partially seeing, contributing useful bibliographies and reference 
lists. Chapters on the visually handicapped in Baker’s book (10) con- 
tained overgeneralizations and errors of fact. 

Frampton and Kerney’s summary (17) of the history of the residential 
and day school movements reflected wide library research. Farrell (14) 
and Irwin (27) provided personal points of view on segments of the 
history of the education of the blind in this country and good treatments 
of the development of Braille as a reading medium. Lowenfeld (34) 
produced a helpful handbook for parents and teachers of young blind 
children. Social-role theory, developed largely in connection with other 
minority groups, was applied by Gowman (19) to problems of blindness, 
providing a useful sociological and social psychological framework for 
analysis of the problems of the blind. 

Cruickshank and Trippe (12) reported extensively and critically on 
a comprehensive study of services to blind children in New York State. 
The report indicated that even where the history of specialized provisions 
was long and a broad legislative base existed, much remained to be 
desired of the available services. The design and execution of the survey 
is of interest, but inferences as to the population of blind children drawn 
from data supplied by informants involves risks very difficult to calculate. 


Definition 


There was a trend away from the use of such definitions of the visually 
handicapped as have been commonly accepted for legal purposes, those 
typically tied to visual acuity cut-off points (30). For the partially seeing, 
use of vision as the chief channel of learning, benefit from temporary 
or permanent use of special facilities, and recommendations of eye and 
educational specialists evolved as criteria (51). For the blind, vision 
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loss requiring the child to pursue his education chiefly through the use 
of Braille, audio aids, and special equipment came to be the standard (4). 


Incidence and Prevalence 


Accuracy in incidence and prevalence data has always been difficult 
to achieve, but progress has been made. Snellen screening plus observa- 
tions of physical characteristics and behavioral symptoms was demon- 
strated by the St. Louis study (15) to be nearly as effective as more 
complicated and expensive instrumental tests and produced less undesirable 
over-referral. The study indicated, however, that the type of vision screen- 
ing most suitable depends upon conditions in the setting where screening 
is to be done. The accepted prevalence of school-age partially seeing 
children was frequently cited as one in 500 (51). 

The incidence of blindness from many particular causes has been 
reduced, but the absolute number of the blind has continued to grow 
with population growth. Hurlin’s data (23) of 1953 (when the number 
of total blind was estimated at 308,419) were extrapolated to a 1958 
figure of 347,688 and a predicted 1970 figure of 409,988 based on U. S. 
census population trends to which the Hurlin formula was applied. 
Among school-age children a prevalence of one in 3000 seemed a con- 
servative estimate (considering the current registration of over 13,000 
out of 35 million school-age children). 


Medical advance in the prevention and treatment of vision-handicap- 
ping ailments sharply reduced retrolental fibroplasia (53) which, at its 
peak, had been the cause of 80 percent of all blindness in preschool 
children (23). Better health and safety measures reduced blindness from 
disease and accident, leaving prenatal causes of genetic or undetermined 
origin the chief sources of blindness among children (28). 


Psychological Aspects and Appraisal 


Few studies of the psychological characteristics of partially seeing 
children appeared. As Lowenfeld (35) pointed out, the speculative aspect 
of psychological writing, the absence of clear results in accomplished 
research, and the integration of partially seeing children with “normal” 
children discouraged efforts. Functional differentiation within the hetero- 
geneous visually impaired group he saw as prerequisite to more successful 
research efforts. 

Livingston (32) studied the measured intelligence of the partially 
seeing and the usefulness of photo enlargement of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale with 60 children from 19 schools in a large city 
system. Results indicated that use of the enlarged test did not produce 
significant gains in IQ. He also analyzed and compared the partially 
seeing with 407 seeing children in areas of mental functioning, noting 
a statistically significant difference (in favor of the seeing) only in the 
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area of visual-motor functioning. The partially seeing did better than 
the normally seeing on two tests which involved abstract words; other 
qualitative differences obtained from projective implications favored the 
seeing. Livingston made many clinical interpretations of these differences 
and implied that deviant personality adjustment results among the partially 
seeing. Data adequately supporting these inferences were not available. 

The middle and late 1950’s brought changing emphases and interests 
in psychological investigations and evaluation of the blind. Hayes’s 1942 
adaptation of the Binet remained an “interim” test though efforts to 
standardize it continued. Though the Interim Hayes-Binet was found 
useful, both ends of the scale (for younger and older blind children) were 
unsatisfactory. 

More adequate appraisal instruments were needed. The Verbal Scale 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children became widely used after 
Scholl (49) described its value. Data obtained by means of this instru- 
ment tended to indicate a distribution of intelligence among blind children 
similar to that which the /nterim Hayes-Binet had shown: There were a 
few more blind children in the superior range of intelligence, fewer in 
the average, and a large proportion in the below-average range (11). 

Dissatisfaction with primarily verbal indexes of mental ability was 
reflected in the literature and in the efforts of investigators to develop 
performance supplements for the verbal scales. Newland (41) wrote: 
“For a thoroughly adequate approach to this area we need a factor 
analysis . . . of a wide variety of both old and new test approaches in 
order to ascertain . . . what the primary mental abilities are and the 
relative part each such ability plays.” 

Wattron (52) suggested a performance test developed as an adaptation 
of Kohs-type blocks that could be manipulated by the blind. He studied 
the performance of 20 blind and 20 sighted subjects of both sexes 
ranging in age from 7 to 18. He found the test practical and obtained 
validity coefficients of .84 against the /nterim Hayes-Binet as a criterion. 
He noted the limitations in matching his groups and the nonrepresenta- 
tiveness of his samples. 

Shurrager (50) developed adapted tests including Kohs blocks, paral- 
leling the performance subtests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WISC) and indicated their usefulness. She planned a standardization 
project to gather data on 900 blind subjects. The interesting and novel 
kit of test materials would appear to have motivational interest for younger 
blind children, and several of the subtests seem readily adaptable to a 
WISC modification. Newland (41) reported he was standardizing a 
nonverbal, bas-relief, learning aptitude test for the blind involving only 
cutaneous, kinesthetic exploration of the items. 

Axelrod (9) investigated the effects of blindness on functioning in 
the remaining senses in order to throw light on the old controversy over 
sensory compensation and to apply newer theory and experimentation 
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regarding the effects of early deprivation on the later development of 
perceptual and intellective skills. He studied the effects of blindness on a 
basic tactile sense and on kinesthetic senses and hearing, matching 82 
pairs of early blind and sighted children and utilizing 20 unmatched 
late-blinded subjects for further comparisons. The findings did not con- 
firm the old theories of sensory compensation: and that blindness caused 
a generalized depression of the other senses. Nor did it appear that practice 
(Braille reading) affected finger-tactile sensitivity on such tests as the 
two-point limen. 

The impairment seemed unrelated to difficulty in dealing with spatial 
concepts or to touch sensitivity. The results indicated that deprivation 
of early visual-learning experience tended to make more difficult the 
later acquisition of intellective skills. Axelrod noted, however, that pos- 
sible effects of brain damage could not be ruled out as a possible source 
of impairment. Perhaps the value of his investigation lies in the applica- 
tion of new theory and experimentation rather than the production of 
unequivocal findings; uncontrolled variables, such as institutional effects, 
regional bias, mental-age matching problems, and bias in the samples 
with respect to etiologies of blindness, becloud the picture. 


Preschool Children 


The period was characterized by intense interest in preschool blind 
children, larger numbers of whom were studied than ever before. Of 
particular concern were questions regarding the mental development 
of children blind from retrolental fibroplasia (RLF). Investigators (44, 
46) reported normal mental growth in some RLF children; others noted 
a higher incidence of retardation and neurological disorder (25, 29) than 
that found among children blind from other causes. Chief among many 
factors leading to ambiguous and equivocal findings were lack of adequate 
controls; difficulty in the differential diagnosis of emotional disturbance, 
environmental deprivation, and mental retardation; and lack of well- 
established appraisal instruments. 

Norris, Spaulding, and Brodie (44) studied longitudinally the develop- 
ment of 295 preschool blind children in the metropolitan area of Chicago. 
Sixty-six of the children (85 percent of whom were blind from retrolental 
fibroplasia) were studied intensively and were provided services by 
psychologists, social workers, and the project staff. They utilized the 
Cattell Injant Intelligence Scale, the Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence 
Test, the Kuhlmann Scale of Intelligence, and a modification of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale as adapted for the blind by Maxfield 
and Fjeld. The psychological tests were supplemented with guides for 
qualitative evaluation of test behavior, medical factors, social environ- 
ment, interobservational development, and opportunities for learning. 

The investigators found no evidence to associate generalized brain 
defect with retrolental fibroplasia. They concluded that opportunities for 
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learning are more important determinants of a child’s functioning level 
than degree of blindness, measured intelligence, or socioeconomic-educa- 
tional background of parents; and that no specific deficiencies can be 
attributed directly to blindness. They estimated the usefulness and limita- 
tions of the instruments used, but data were difficult to analyze. Girls 
disproportionately composed the intensively studied group, and it was 
significantly higher in intelligence than the nonintensively studied 
group or other groups on which such data have been obtained. It was 
not possible to secure a matched control group. 

Maxfield and Buchholz (38) evolved from the Maxfield-Fjeld Scale 
a further adaptation of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale called A Social 
Maturity Scale for Preschool Blind Children. The adaptation was an 
effort to assess social maturity in blind children aside from the limitations 
of the visual handicap. The Maxfield-Fjeld Scale placed 95 items within 
the year level of expected performance. The adapted scale followed the 
divisions of the Vineland except for Doll’s eighth category, self-direction 
(other categories included self-direction items). Standardization data 
were based on 605 ratings of 398 children, but reliability and validity 
(beyond “face” validity) data remained inadequate. Useful additions to 
this scale would be an upward extension beyond the six-year level and 
additional information on validity and reliability. 


Educational Aspects 


Abel (2) brought together the most comprehensive treatment of all 
types of programs and remarked on the limited research available for 
the guidance of educators. She contended that generalizations from the 
best practices in general education and contributions from experienced 
people in the education of blind children were the best sources of guiding 
principles. 

Mackie and Cohoe (36) reported a study of the competencies of 
teachers of the partially seeing, and Mackie and Dunn (37) reported 
a similar study of teachers of the blind. In each, more than 80 competen- 
cies were rated, and in each, competency in helping children with per- 
sonal adjustment problems was rated foremost in importance. 

Ashcroft (8) reported on the establishment of a department of educa- 
tional research in 1953. A plan of liaison (5) with workers in the field 
was developed to implement the work of the department. 

In co-operation with the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, a study of the needs and costs of educational materials provided 
through federal appropriations obtained information from teachers and 
administrators in day and residential programs (6). The study documented 
the need for educational materials in media appropriate for use by visually 
handicapped children. 

New parallel editions of the Stanford Achievement Tests in large type 
and Braille (22) were published for the partially seeing and blind, with 
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improved instructions for the adapted administration in Braille. Nolan 
and Ashcroft (43) and Nolan (42) published studies on arithmetic com- 
putation subtests which revealed that blind children scored approximately 
16 percent below the norms for seeing children. Individual and group 
variability and retardation tended to increase with grade, and different 
rates of progress appeared in different schools. 

A study of schools and day programs (7) enrolling 6009 visually handi- 
capped children sought to determine the extent of the children’s handicaps, 
in addition to blindness, which required special educational provisions. 
The study revealed that 19.6 percent of those enrolled had one or more 
handicaps in addition to blindness. Day-school programs enrolled more 
(23.4 percent) multiple handicapped than residential programs (18.5 
percent), and mental retardation was found in 7.9 percent. More than one 
handicap in addition to blindness was found in 3.7 percent of the cases, 
followed in frequency by orthopedic (2.2 percent), acoustic (1.9 percent), 
and speech problems (1.2 percent). 

In a more recent survey of residential programs, Paraskeva (45) 
reported that among 29 residential schools, approximately 15 percent 
of the enrollees were mentally retarded, and that most such schools 
were willing to accept mentally retarded children. While the figures 
on retardation in the studies cited are not directly comparable, the 
possible increase in numbers of mentally retarded blind children may 
reflect a trend toward taking more such children into residential schools 


for the blind. With increase in day school provisions and with the 
reduced incidence of retrolental fibroplasia and the increased use of 
optical aids for low-vision children, this possible trend may lead residen- 
tial schools to enlarge their function in providing specialized service 
for children with very complex problems. 


Technical Research 


Ritter’s monograph (48) summarized developments in technical re- 
search having implications for the blind. It assembled information on 
reading media and optical and other aids for visually handicapped 
persons. 

One technical development merits special consideration here in view 
of its potential contribution to educational programs. The International 
Business Machines Corporation (26) has programmed an IBM-704 Elec- 
tronic Computer to convert original ink-print text into Braille code. 
With automation in the process of producing reading materials in Braille, 
the increase in number of books available to blind children should at 
least partially solve the problem of supplying sufficient materials. 

Another technical development has psychological and medical aspects. 
Optical aids for low vision (18, 31) were further developed, and research 
on their use was extended. The Brooklyn Industrial Home carried on an 
optical-aids service initiated in 1953 (24), which by 1956 had served 
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500 individuals, and these cases were studied. The aids were said to 
benefit 68 percent of the individuals; 18 percent could not be benefited; 
and 14 percent could not adapt to the aids. So-called “miracle lenses” 
were used in 31 percent of the cases benefited; 69 percent received pre- 
scriptions for lenses regularly obtainable. 

Extent and nature of damage to the eye determined the degree of 
success in the use of the aids, and such damage was determined by the 
primary cause of blindness. Age seemed to make little difference, but 
the length of blindness was of great importance. Until advanced age 
becomes a crucial factor, chances are poorer for those blind less than 
two years than for those blind longer. It seems desirable to extend such 
study as this to school-age children. 


Summary 


The passing of the wave of retrolental fibroplasia, use of improved 
optical and technical aids, and expanded day school programs offer 
needed services. More attention can now be given to the visually handi- 
capped child who has additional problems or handicapping conditions. 
Facilities once crowded by RLF children and others can be made 
available to children previously not considered for services. 

This review slights important and highly specialized areas, such as 
medical research, aids to the deaf-blind, and rehabilitation; it does not 
review contributions on psychological adjustment and personality organiza- 


tion, which were concentrated on by Meyerson. The trends noted may 
be expected to continue, and they present many challenges. The plea for 
more educational research must be made again, for there has been too 


little upon which to build optimum programs for visually handicapped 
children. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Emotional Factors and Academic Achievement 


ELI M. BOWER and JACK A. HOLMES 


Ix rie 1953 review of research on exceptional children in this journal 
the term socially maladjusted included the less troublesome delinquents 
as well as children and adolescents with moderate and severe emotional 
disorders. Notwithstanding the warning of Redl and Jacobson (106) 
that the term emotionally disturbed is too broad to have any practical 
meaning, the emotionally disturbed child and the socially maladjusted 
child are defined in the 1959 edition of the Dictionary of Education (49). 

The emotionally disturbed category includes all children needing special 
services: mentally retarded children, gifted children, children handicapped 
by cerebral palsy, and children with mild neurological or speech dis- 
turbances. Actually, some children who are highly successful in school 
are emotionally handicapped (79). 

This chapter deals only with emotional problems as they are related 
to personality disorders and academic achievement. Disorders of psycho- 
social development which lead to delinquency are covered in Chapter VIII. 
The first portion of this chapter delineates concepts related to screening 
and identification, pupil-teacher interactions, and preventive and thera- 
peutic programs for the emotionally disturbed child. The remainder deals 
with disabilities in the basic school subjects and their relationships to 
emotional factors. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child 


Jahoda (67) described the concept of a continuum ranging from 
the emotionally healthy to the mentally ill person. Ginsburg (48) and 
Howe (63) raised questions concerned with relating these concepts to 
operational definitions; Redlich (107) reviewed possible research ap- 
proaches. Kubie (77) defined the neurotic process and conceptualized 
the source and strength of emotions in behavior. He described normal 
behavior as flexible and the essence of disturbed behavior as behavior 
frozen into patterns of unalterability and repetitiveness. However, the 
important factors to evaluate are the processes or forces which set 
the behavior in motion. Kubie concluded that unconscious forces play 
a predominant role in emotionally disturbed behavior. Redlich (107) 
questioned this assumption, but agreed that in most instances unconscious 
motivation implies rigidity, repetitiveness, and instability. 

In the educational setting, Wall (139) reported that behavior can be 
considered abnormal if it sets up a barrier between the child and his 
group. Behavior characteristics commonly associated with serious emo- 
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tional problems in the school have been outlined by Kaplan (71) as 
over-reactions, deviations, immaturity, exhibitionism, psychosomatic dis- 
turbances, and antisocial behavior. Bower (11) operationally defined an 
emotionally disturbed child by studying how a group of such children 
can be clinically differentiated from other children by means of informa- 
tion ordinarily obtained by the teacher. Domke (35) noted the follow- 
ing four degrees of disturbance and indicated their relationships to school 
services: (a) normality, (b) the presence of problems that persist but 
do not interfere with school activities, (c) disturbance to a degree which 
allows school attendance only under certain conditions, and (d) dis- 
turbance which makes children unable to function in the school. 


Incidence 


The incidence of children categorized as emotionally disturbed is 
a function of the degree of disturbance, criteria used, and methods of 
compilation. Studies by Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson (14), McCand- 
less (82), a commission in Ohio (97), and the Ford Foundation (45) 
indicated that the most likely estimate of emotionally disturbed children 
would range from 10 to 25 percent. Wall (139) found a similar range 
for New Zealand, France, and the United Kingdom. The California As- 
sociation of School Psychologists and Psychometrists (20) reported that 
the emotional problems of 279 children referred to them could be categor- 
ized as follows: 17 percent personality, 16 percent learning and academic, 
14 percent social relations, 14 percent behavior, 13 percent emotional 


instability, 11 percent nervous, 10 percent authority, and 5 percent somatic. 


Screening 


Lippman (80) believed that the best place for detecting emotional 
problems in children was in the school. Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson 
(14), Semler (115), Tindall (132), and Ullmann (133) studied rela- 
tionships of available school information to pupil adjustment. These 
studies confirmed the hypothesis that children with emotional problems 
could be screened by utilizing combinations of teacher-, peer-, and self- 
perceptions. Bower (11) studied 200 classes, each of which contained 
an emotionally disturbed child. An index of adjustment was calculated 
for each child on the basis of teacher-, peer-, and self-ratings. Teacher- 
and peer-ratings were superior to self-descriptive personality tests al- 
though the latter were useful in supplementing the total adjustment picture 
of the child. Smith’s findings (122) indicated the concurrent validity 
of several self-rating personality and adjustment tests. 

Gronlund and Holmlund (53) were able to partially predict, from 
sociometric status scores obtained at the sixth-grade level, those pupils 
who would complete high school. Cannon (21) found scores on socio- 
metric tests useful and stable in high school. Bower, Tashnovian, and 
Larson (14) reported on a projective sociometric technique for class- 
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room use by which the perception of a child by his peers could be quan- 
titatively compared with his self-perception. Bowman and others (16), 
reporting the Quincy Youth Development Project, concluded from the 
results of four years’ experience with sociometric screening techniques 
that the average school system could profitably use such devices for 
screening maladjusted children without spending an exhorbitant amount 
of time or money. 

Other procedures for early identification include setting up screening 
procedures at crisis points. For example, Klein and Ross (75) worked 
on the assumption that life events which necessitated rapid role change 
or redistribution of role relationships represented potential hazards for 
the child vulnerable to emotional conflicts. They found that parents noted 
increased tension in their children during the first few weeks of kinder- 
garten and especially during periods of failure in school. Studies of 
clinical techniques made by Robbertse (108), Byrd (19), and Clawson 
(28) reported significant differences between normal and emotionally 
disturbed children. Cooper, Ryan, and Hutcheson (30) employed an 
observational screening technique for identifying emotionally disturbed 
children. A teachers’ guidance handbook developed by DeHaan and Kough 
(34) also described ways by which a teacher can identify and help 
emotionally maladjusted children. 

Stevenson (125) questioned, and Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson (14) 
analyzed, several assumptions implicit in the process of early identification. 


Krugman (76) presented a strong plea for the application of preventive 
measures in the schools. The evidence indicates that we are approaching 
a time when we can expect reliable, valid, and economical group methods 
for screening emotionally disturbed children. 


Pupil-Teacher Interaction 


Teachers in large cities reported more problems than those in small 
cities (94), with a mode at the junior high-school level. The significant 
finding, however, was that the emotionally disturbed child increased 
both teacher and pupil anxiety. Eaton, Weather, and Phillips (38) found 
that behavior problems caused a surprisingly large proportion of teachers 
to leave the profession. Beginning teachers had more difficulty with 
behavior problems than did more experienced teachers. Berlin (5) found 
that teachers need the aid of mental health consultants to resolve their 
feelings, difficulties, and tensions arising from discipline problems. Redl 
and Jacobson (106) suggested that teachers could manage some emo- 
tionally disturbed children by good teaching methods, but should recognize 
that some disturbed children are unteachable. 

Fitzsimons (44), in a 15-year follow-up, found that teachers had been 
able to select with a marked degree of accuracy those children who 
needed treatment. Stouffer and Owens (126), Hunter (65), Davis (32), 
and Bower, Shellhammer, and Dailey (13) also reported on the soundness 
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of teacher observations. On the other hand, Amell (1) found that of 28 
techniques for appraising personality problems, teachers used only a 
few because they lacked training, experience, or confidence. The New 
York City Board of Education (95) listed and described a number of 
guidance techniques which could be used by the teacher. Mackie and 
others (84) reported on the characteristics of teachers of emotionally 
disturbed children. Talbot (130) saw need for a bridge between the 
school and the clinic. 


Programs 


An increasing number of preventive and therapeutic programs were 
reported at all levels. Bower (12), Chamberlain, and de Schweinitz (25), 
the Ministry of Education of Great Britain (52), the Milbank Memorial 
Fund (89), and Kaplan (71) described and/or recommended local, 
state, and federal programs for emotionally disturbed children. Bond 
(8) cautioned that programs should be defined and community and state 
support enlisted. 


The efficacy of certain classroom organization and procedures was 
investigated. Pellmann and Liddle (100) operated two special classes 
for emotionally disturbed and slow-learning children. Schachter (112) 
worked out a program whereby emotionally disturbed high-school stu- 
dents were sent to an adjustment group whenever they disrupted a regular 
class. Ott (98) emphasized areas where special-class teachers tend to 
get into difficulty when working with disturbed groups of adolescents. 
Play groups were tried by Schiffer (113), “phantasy booklets” by Berko- 
witz and Rothman (4), and films by Smith (120), all with positive 
results. Jacobson and Faegre (66) described a program of “neutraliza- 
tion” as a tool for the teacher of disturbed children. Ruzicka (111) and 
Stranahan, Schwartzman, and Atkin (127) noted the effectiveness of 
group therapy and treatment for adolescents. Rabinow (105) underlined 
the role of the school in residential treatment. Bowman (15) and Caplan 
(22) outlined several roles of consultation in the schools. Finally, signifi- 
cant trends in community mental health programs were pointed out by 


Southard (124). 


Disabilities in Basic School Subjects 
and Emotional Factors * 


Growing interest in emotional factors and their relation to success in 
basic school subjects is attested to by the fact that since 1953 approxi- 
mately 100 experimental studies have been completed, half of which 
are unpublished doctoral dissertations. Although this is the first review 


1 The writer, Jack A. Holmes, wishes to express his indebtedness to Martin Kling and Charles Perkins, 
research analysts, and Joy Cox and Shirley Potter, assistants, for their help in preparing this section. Funds 
were derived from the U. S. Office of Education Contract No. 538-8176: ifi Diff ) in Substrata 
Factor Patterns Which Underlie Reading Ability in Known Groups at the High School Level.’ 
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of the literature under this classification, limited and special aspects have 
been reviewed previously by Gibb and Van Engen (46), Johnson (69), 
Pierce-Jones (101), Smith (123), Gilbert and Holmes (47), Russell and 
Groff (110), Harris (55, 56), Early (37), and Johnson (70). Ephron 
(40), Moustakas (92), and Holmes (62), and others (9, 24, 128) have 
also devoted special sections of their books to emotional factors and 
certain academic disabilities. 


Incidence 


Smith (123) pointed out that significant differences in the incidence 
of reading disabilities were reported by different investigators. These 
differences no doubt follow from the fact that, as Fabian (41) has 
shown, the greater the psychopathological involvement in the sample 
investigated, the greater the expectation of finding a large number of 
children with reading disabilities. 


Parental and Teacher Attitudes 


MacDonald (83), in an investigation of attitudes, compared parents 
of unsuccessful readers in a clinic with the parents of unsuccessful and 
successful readers in school. In general, clinic mothers and fathers were 
less strict, more tolerant of aggression, and more permissive about sex 


than were mothers and fathers of unsuccessful and successful readers 
in the public schools. 

Sample differences were further highlighted by the findings of Coleman, 
Bornston, and Fox (29), Boyd (17), Vickery (135), and Graham (50). 
Together, these studies indicated that no significant differences had been 
detected in the attitudes of parents of children who read well in contrast 
to those who read poorly or were nonreaders in public elementary schools. 
Nevertheless, among nonreading children referred to clinics there emerged 
a definite domineering-mother, feminine-father pattern. At the first-grade 
level, Vickery (135) found parental feelings of superiority associated 
with children who read well. However, Mandel (87) was not able to 
establish a relationship between reading comprehension at the fourth- 
grade level and parents’ value systems, parental educational aspirations 
for the child, and the child’s best friends’ reading behavior or attitudes. 

Zohary (142), at the suggestion of Holmes, compared personality 
adjustment profiles of high-school girls who read fast with profiles of 
girls who read slowly. Although she found no significant differences 
on 36 personality variables, she did find a significant difference in the 
attitudes of the two groups of mothers toward their daughters. Mothers’ 
ratings for fast readers were congruent with their daughters’ ratings; 
mothers of slow-reading girls rated their daughters not only in a non- 
congruent manner, but in such a way as to make their daughters appear 
less socially acceptable than the daughters had rated themselves. 
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Identification and Self-Concept 


Miller (90) had eighth-grade pupils make a Q-sort on themselves and 
a second Q-sort on their teacher. There was no significant relationship 
between classroom achievements and pupils’ identification with their 
teacher. Bodwin (7) found a significant relationship between immature 
self-concept and disability in reading and arithmetic at the third- and 
sixth-grade levels. Bruck (18), in an extension of Bodwin’s study (7), 
found significant relationships between self-concept and grade point 
average at the third-, sixth-, and eleventh-grade levels. Sex differences were 
also indicated. 


Arithmetic, Mathematics, and Reading 


Dutton (36) administered an attitudes scale and an opinions question- 
naire to 226 boys and 233 girls in junior high school in order to 
determine their attitudes toward arithmetic. His findings were incon- 
gruous, inasmuch as 66 percent said arithmetic was fun, but only 7 
percent maintained they had satisfaction from working problems. Edholm 
(39) was not able to increase the prediction of success in Algebra II 
when a personality test was added to previous achievement and intelligence 
scores and an algebra prognostic test. Kuykendall (78) tested 398 seventh- 
graders, but could not establish any significant differences in the per- 
sonality and adjustment factors of over- and underachievers in arithmetic. 
However, Rosenfeld (109) tested 100 ninth-grade boys and concluded, 
on the basis of an embedded figures test, that poor mathematics pupils 
were more field-dependent, less active, and less analytical than good math- 
ematics pupils. 

Wilson (141) ingeniously tested the belief that third-grade pupils put 
under the strain of more than average requirements for academic achieve- 
ment would show greater symptoms of personality maladjustment than 
would pupils not put under such a strain. The results indicated no signifi- 
cant differences in the degree of maladjustment. Sion (119) found no 
relationship between social acceptance and achievement in fourth-grade 
children. Lynn (81) investigated the relationship between anxiety and 
good reading in conjunction with poor arithmetic ability in a group of 
primary and secondary pupils. Anxiety and good reading plus poor 
arithmetic were significantly related in the elementary-school group; no 
relationship could be established in the secondary-school group. 


Spelling 


Holmes (61) cross-validated the relationship of 33 personality vari- 
ables to spelling ability among 1599 university students. Multivariate 
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successive-sample analyses replicated the surprise finding that a general 
lack of confidence was associated with good spelling ability for men 
but not for women. Furthermore, successive item analyses of 1018 per- 
sonality items revealed that spelling ability, or the lack of it, was related 
only to deeper value systems. Theoretical constructs were suggested and 
prototypes for new spelling-personality scales were indicated. 


Reading 


One of the best conceived and executed studies in reading at the 
primary level was conducted by Malmquist (86). A representative sample 
of 399 pupils was systematically selected from the first grades of all the 
primary schools of Sweden. Pertinent to this review was his finding 
that reading ability was definitely associated with self-confidence and 
stability as judged by teachers’ ratings of these children. In the United 
States, Meyer’s and Hallock’s work (88, 54) appeared to support Malm- 
quist’s findings. On the other hand, Cutts (31) found that superior 
readers at the high-second- to fifth-grade level were no better adjusted than 
poorer readers. Likewise, Karlsen (72) found that matched groups of 
good and poor readers in grades 3 through 6 did not differ on scores 
derived from the Goodenough, Rorschach, Bender, and other behavior 
ratings. Proctor (103) recorded significant PGR differences for elemen- 
tary-school children who differed markedly in reading ability when they 
read more difficult passages; such differences were not found with easy 
material. 

Though Veltfort (134) found no differences in hostile ideation or 
antisocial behavior of fifth-grade good and poor readers, Tabarlet (129) 
and Norman and Daley (96) found that average readers were more 
popular than retarded ones. The Vorhaus (138) Rorschach configurations 
for reading retardation have been contradicted by the findings of Pugh 
(104). Vorhaus’s reply (137) to Pugh’s criticism was not satisfactory. 
Bouise (10) concluded from tests on seventh-graders that there are more 
introverted individuals among poor readers than among good readers. 

At the sixth- and seventh-grade levels, Granzow (51) found that when 
compared to overachievers, underachievers were neither as well adjusted 
to school rulings and procedures nor as well accepted by their peers. 
Blackham (6) found that although ninth-grade overachievers had sig- 
nificantly better mental health than underachievers, they appeared to be 
more introversive. Bauer (3) factor-analyzed the intercorrelations of 
certain personality scales and achievement in reading for known groups 
of ninth-grade boys. Self-expressiveness and drive for achievement were 
positively related to reading achievement; excessive fears and low social 
adjustment, however, appeared to distinguish most clearly between re- 
tarded and advanced readers. 

Kasdon (73) found that superior college readers had higher intel- 
ligence, greater incidence of broken homes, and greater participation in 
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social activities, and had matriculated in college younger than “norma- 
tive” samples. Voas (136) correlated reading speed with the time required 
by naval cadets to complete the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory and Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Surveys; the two were 
highly correlated, but there were no significant relationships between 
speed of reading and scores on the scales of the two personality tests. 
Holmes (60) made a substrata factor analysis of some 40 variables which 
previous research indicated might underlie reading disability at the college 
level. The analysis accounted for part of the variance in the two criteria, 
speed and power, by selecting some 12 intellectual, linguistic, and oculo- 
motor variables. None of the personality variables, however, distinguished 
the powerful from the nonpowerful or the fast from the slow readers. 
Shepherd and Scheidel (117) found that effective oral readers in college 
differed significantly from both the normal and ineffective college readers 
in being markedly more aesthetic, social, and self-centered. 


Remediation and Therapy 


Felleman (42) investigated personality differences between 15 pairs 
of children who made more than and less than one year’s progress during 
three semesters of remedial reading instruction. Rorschach protocols 
showed significant differences between groups in reality awareness, emo- 
tional control, internalized emotional conflict, and manner of perception. 

In a balanced design, Smith and others (121) used directive and non- 
directive remedial reading techniques on two groups of college students, 
both of whom were anxious but differed in respect to degree of perme- 
ability. Anxious students of fluid structure made maximum gains under 
directive instruction and least gains under the nondirective method. 
Individuals of impermeable structure made good gains, but they were 
not related to either method of instruction. 

Tierney (131) tested the efficacy of reading, tutoring, and/or therapy 
to effect changes in reading proficiency and personal adjustment, using 
40 retarded readers from grades 2 through 6 from a clinic population. 
For either criterion, reading plus therapy was most effective, followed 
by reading instruction, therapy, and no treatment. In contrast, Fisher (43) 
found therapy alone more productive of reading improvement than either 
reading instruction or a combination approach. 

Shatter (116) found that when both the child and his mother were 
included in group therapy, significantly greater gains could be expected 
in personal adjustment than when the mothers did not participate. Seeman 
and Edwards (114) found that for fifth- and sixth-grade children the 
therapy group made significantly greater gains in reading than the control 
group; unfortunately, however, the therapy group moved in the direc- 
tion of greater maladjustment. Bibliotherapy was used by Herminghaus 
(57) at the eighth-grade level to effect significant and positive changes 
in attitudes. 
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Emotional Climate and Reading 


Silberman (118) showed that amounts of praise and reproof were 
significantly related to the total verbal output of the teacher, but a mul- 
tiple correlation between reading growth and various forms of praise and 
reproof in grades 3 through 6 did not yield significant relationships. 
Kasper (74) concluded that good classroom climate improved emotional 
adjustment but not reading achievement. 

Natchez (93) found that in an oral reading test retarded readers 
manifested a significantly greater proportion of dependence, aggression, 
and withdrawal reactions than did nonretarded readers. Weiser (140) 
found that set and stress did not substantially change comprehension 
scores at the college level, but rate of response increased with the use 
of practice reading units and varied with the students’ level of anxiety 
in the presence or absence of stress conditions. 

Chansky and Bergman (27) tried to test in the field of reading a 
hypothesis based upon Deese, Lazarus, and Keenan’s findings (33) that 
anxious people learn better under stress when the stress is such that it 
can be alleviated by learning. In an additional investigation of threat, 
Chansky (26) concluded that anxiety has a facilitating effect on speed, 
but not on comprehension. Under induced threat conditions anxiety pre- 
serves recall. Park and others (99) noted that stress and tension were 
manifested by dyslexia cases and hypothesized that these symptoms may 
be related to abnormal blood counts and basal metabolic rates. Holmes 
offered both a neurophysiological (58) and a psychological (59) ex- 
planation of how emotions become associated with the reading experience. 

Many of these studies were well conceived and superbly executed; others 
were not. A number suffered from small and biased samplings, inadequate 
or inappropriate statistical treatment such as neglect of the effect of 
regression or correlated means, poorly scaled instruments, and ill-defined 
criteria. As experiments, most of the investigations reviewed could have 
been improved if the hypotheses tested had been set up within a framework 
of specific theory. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Delinquent 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Tae wast six years have shown significant trends in research on delin- 
quent youth. A steady and marked increase in number of court cases was 
observed. Delinquents were more precisely defined and differentiated as to 
types. Validations of prediction tools and techniques were carried out. 
Factors generating delinquent behavior in the culture and its subcultures, 
as well as in the psyche, received greater emphasis. School-community 
efforts to prevent and control delinquency were better based on integrated 
conceptualizations, although evaluations of such efforts appeared crude and 
subjective. The responsibility of the school as an institution and its poten- 


tial for helping the predelinquent and delinquent were reviewed and 
outlined. 


A number of comprehensive reports summarizing research and program 
planning for the delinquent were published. Barron (2), viewing the 
problems of juvenile delinquency in a comprehensive, societal frame of 
reference, pointed to the need for orderly modification of the social struc- 
ture and some of the values and functions of American society. Kvaraceus 


(24) considered the meaning and causes of delinquent behavior and out- 
lined the responsibilities of the major community agencies in a co-ordinated 
program centered on the schools. 

Bloch and Flynn (5) presented a critical review of existing research and 
suggested new approaches to sociological investigation, study, and treat- 
ment. Moore (37) enumerated current theoretical positions and drew 
implications for schools. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27), 
using an interdisciplinary approach, attempted to integrate theory as to 
the meaning and causes of norm-violating behavior. The special problems 
of the Negro delinquent were summarized in a yearbook edited by Thomp- 
son (47). 

Glueck (18) compiled an encyclopedic volume of eclectic materials, 
far-ranging in respect to the causes of delinquency, its treatment, and 
prevention, with special consideration of the legal problems inherent in 
societal efforts to cope with the delinquent. 


Incidence 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau (48) reported that from 1948 to 1957 the 
delinquency cases in juvenile courts more than doubled while the estimated 
child population rose only 27 percent. In 1957, for the ninth consecutive 
year, delinquency cases increased over the previous year (16 percent; the 
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child population rose 7 percent). Teeters and Matza (46), however, con- 
tended that existing data do not permit accurate statements of the amount 
of delinquency in this country or whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
They pointed out that delinquency rates were highly fluctuating and that 
much depended on what periods in time were being compared. 

The incidence of troublesome school behavior was investigated by the 
NEA Research Division (38). Questionnaire returns from more than 4000 
teachers indicated that the problem is not as severe as the press, television, 
and radio imply. Two-thirds of the teachers stated that troublemakers were 
fewer than 1 in 100. Ninety-five percent of the teachers found their pupils 
exceptionally or reasonably well behaved. In the largest cities, however, 
teachers reported increased violence and attack, the most serious and 
frequent problems being in the largest schools. The most troublesome age 
group was junior high school. eg 


Definition, Theory, and Causes 


Claytor (9) analyzed the laws by which juvenile offender was legally 
defined in codes and statutes throughout the United States. She noted 
wide variations in minimum and maximum age and in jurisdiction. Rubin 
(44), studying trends in legislation, concluded that much proposed legisla- 
tion is aimed at punishing parents and offenders, and has little bearing on 
prevention of delinquency. 

The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) defined delinquent as the 
persistent and serious norm violator who has come to the attention of 
official authority. The Project pointed to wide variations in norms and 
normative systems and pictured the greater proportion of delinquents as 
“normal” and “conforming” when viewed within their effective and primary 
reference group. 

Theoretical considerations of the meaning and causes of delinquent 
behavior dominated much of the research. How much delinquency was 
generated by factors in the cultural milieu and how much resulted from 
forces in the psyche concerned many investigators. There was little agree- 
ment. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) conjectured that 75 
percent of all norm violations stem primarily from cultural forces and that 
only 25 percent reflect malfunctioning of personality. More empirical data 
are needed to verify this hypothesis. 

Cohen (11) theorized a “delinquent subculture” of boys and gangs 
described as “non-utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic.” The delinquent 
gang was perceived as in conflict with and striking back at middle-class 
culture. Cohen and Short (12) provided a further breakdown of delinquent 
male subcultures, including (a) the parent-male subculture, (b) the con- 
flict-oriented subculture, (c) the drug-addict subculture, (d) the semi- 
professional-theft subculture, and (e) the middle-class delinquent subcul- 
ture. These authors indicated that little is known regarding delinquent 
female subcultures. 
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Miller (35), somewhat in contrast, viewed the lower-class milieu as 
generating norm-violating behavior, not so much out of conflict as through 
imitative example and prestige-achieving and status-building conduct. 
Merton (33) and Cloward (10) saw deviant behavior frequently resulting 
from the discrepancy between values and opportunities provided by social 
position in American society. 

Delinquent behavior rising out of discrepancies between cultural norms, 
goals, and objectives, resulting in the use of disapproved methods of gain- 
ing access to these ends, was elaborated in the “anomie” concept by 
Merton (33). Witmer (51) reviewed Lander’s studies (29) with special 
reference to economic factors and the anomie concept, and pointed out 
the need to reorganize the community and the need to give children and 
parents a clear sense of social direction and purpose. 

Bloch and Niederhoffer (6) presented an extensive comparative study 
of institutional patterns governing behavior and the grouping patterns of 
adolescents in a variety of cultures, both primitive and modern. They 
found a primary source of structural and behavioral characteristics in the 
“tension induced by the need to find identification with socially stipulated 
and defined roles,” but overlooked the import of subcultures. 

Nye (42) concluded that there were few significant differences in the 
incidence of delinquency between lower-class families and middle-class 
families, his conclusions conflicting with Miller’s and those of the NEA 
Delinquency Project (27). 

Glueck (18) and other researchers tended to minimize the generating 
force or potential for delinquency in culture and subculture, and focused 
on intrapsychic factors as a major or primary source of delinquent be- 
havior. Karpman (22), summarizing the symposia of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, pointed out the futility of seeking a common de- 
nominator for all delinquency and called for closer relationship between 
psychodynamic, social, and cultural factors in diagnosis and treatment. 
Michaels (34) offered a bio-psycho-social interpretation of clinical data 
and attested to a strong relationship between persisting enuresis and per- 
sonality malintegration of the delinquent. 

Erickson in the text of a conference report (53) presented two concepts 
toward better understanding of delinquent behavior, ego identity and 
psychosocial moratorium in the genesis of delinquent behavior. Ego identity 
is achieved when there is a coalescence within the personality of how one 
sees himself and how others see him; social moratorium involves a delay 
in adult commitment or a period characterized by selective permissiveness 
on the part of society and a provocative playfulness on the part of youth. 
With these two concepts Erickson sought to join delinquency as a clinical 
picture with forces stemming out of social and cultural institutions. 

Researchers have continued to establish “types” and to differentiate 
delinquents. Beck (3) defined and illustrated the following models: social, 
asocial, neurotic, organic, and accidental. Redl in the text of a conference 
report (53) proposed seven categories according to areas within a delin- 
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quent’s sphere that may be disturbed in such a way that norm-violating 
behavior results. Almost all researchers registered dissatisfaction with the 
free use of the undifferentiated and catchall term juvenile delinquent. 

Wattenberg (50) compared the records of 99 “repeaters” with those of 
235 boys showing only one police contact. Repeating was highly associated 
with poor school work, low intellectual ability, membership in unruly 
gangs, and reputation for trouble. In reviewing research problems, Redl 
(43) called attention to the need for more “practice-geared” research 
and outlined a number of topics calling for more study. 


Early Identification and Prediction 


Much interest and effort were placed on early identification of the 
potentially delinquent or predelinquent youngster, although few studies 
attempted to define the predelinquent. Kvaraceus (26) reviewed existing 
instruments and techniques and outlined the research requirements for 
validation. Hathaway and Monachesi (19, 20) appraised the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in a “before and after” study at the 
secondary-school level and reported a number of useful indexes. 

A preliminary report (40) on the Glueck Social Prediction Table ad- 
ministered in the primary grades yielded positive results. The Gluecks 
(15, 16, 17) enumerated existing studies validating the Glueck prediction 
tables. They compared the discriminating capacity of various combinations 
of the 15 factors in their three tables and concluded that the five social 
factors eliminate need for the remaining two tables. 

Kvaraceus (25) summarized the validity and reliability studies on the 
KD Proneness Scale and Check List, indicating significant differences 
between criterion groups, and called attention to the need for further data 
as to predictive efficiency of these two tools. Balogh and Rumage (1) 
substantiated the ability of the KD Proneness Scale to differentiate between 
delinquents and nondelinquent groups. 

Dresher (13) explored 20 factors contributing to delinquency and iden- 
tified 12 variables that differentiate significantly between conforming and 
nonconforming groups. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) 
pointed out the inherent danger of the self-fulfilling prophecy when 
youngsters are labeled and then live up to the predelinquency tag. 


School and Community Programs 


Delinquency is everyone’s business and is the concern of all community 
institutions and agencies. In an experiment in community planning and 
organization, Buell, Beisser, and Wedemeyer (8) reported a many-sided 
community approach in a positive and preventive attack on delinquency 
and related problems in San Mateo, California. This study pointed out the 
need for clear definition, identification, and analysis of the community’s 
disordered behavior problem; instead of “serving families and youngsters 
as the chief goal,” it focused on community problems. 
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Witmer and Tufts (54), re-examining a number of delinquency-pre- 
vention programs, found little conclusive evidence of their effectiveness. 
They observed serious lack of criteria and techniques for evaluating out- 
comes of agency and community efforts at prevention. Witmer (52) also 
gathered descriptions of 14 action programs of a demonstration- or ex- 
perimental-project type. Most took a gang, neighborhood, or community 
approach as opposed to a clinical, one-to-one counseling, or therapeutic 
one, and most were found wanting in the evaluation of their efforts. 

The second report of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (28) 
presented basic operational principles and specific guidelines for schools 
based on an integrated theoretical conceptualization of delinquency within 
the unique and special function of the school—teaching and learning. 
Mackie, Kvaraceus, and Williams (30) listed teacher competencies based 
on expert opinion and questionnaire returns of experienced teachers as to 
special knowledge, skills, and personality traits required in teachers who 
work closely with the emotionally disturbed and the socially maladjusted. 

Hypps (21) studied the nature and extent of pupil personnel services 
in schools as they relate to delinquency-prevention programs and noted a 
paucity of such services at the elementary level. In particular, little or no 
effort was made to identify the potentially delinquent. In Quincy, Illinois 
(7), experimental data indicated that junior high-school pupils with 
deprived community status who find school frustrating can be more posi- 
tively adjusted through special class placement for curriculum adaptation 
than through traditional grouping for academic instruction. 

The New York City Youth Board (41) demonstrated the values of 
integrated functioning of various disciplines via the Child Guidance 
Clinic in a school setting involving a co-operative effort to treat children 
with behavior problems. Berman (4) provided a progress report of the 
school-court liaison teacher who integrates findings of the court and other 
community agencies with a knowledge of New York City School resources 
in an effort to insure optimum school adjustment of norm violators. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies (49) redefined the goals 
of training schools and provided criteria for appraising and revitalizing 
the rehabilitation programs of special centers set up to help young law 
violators. 

McCorkle, Elias, and Bixby (32) described and evaluated the work of 
a small residential treatment center in New Jersey. Through guided group 
interaction and therapy 83 percent (199 of 240) of all boys completing 
their period of retraining made a successful readjustment in the com- 
munity. Freeman and Weeks (14), evaluating this same program, con- 
firmed its success at comparatively low cost. 

Stotsky and others (45) reported positive gains among a small group 
of emotionally disturbed delinquents in a Boston residential treatment 
center using a multidimensional approach best described as milieu therapy. 
Newman (39) provided a preliminary report of the NIMH school program 
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for overt and expressive youngsters. Tentative guiding principles were 
drawn concerning learning problems, program planning, and teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

McCord and McCord (31) assessed the effects of two training schools 
on the personalities, values, and leadership patterns of 70 delinquents. 
They noted, accompanying the higher reformative rates of Wiltwyck 
School, a greater emphasis on psychological therapy, nonpunishment, and 
a loving environment as opposed to the less effective school’s formal educa- 
tion, strict discipline, and vocational training. 

Kobrin (23) and Miller (36) pointed the way to a number of promising 
adaptations in work within neighborhoods and with street-corner gangs. 
Kobrin (23), assessing the special area project in Chicago after 25 years 
of activity, contended that efforts of teachers, police, social workers, health 
officials, and court attachés will prove more effective if they plan jointly 
with area residents to meet specific problems and needs, focusing on the 
delinquent as a person in his milieu. Miller (36) presented the rationale 
and evaluation of a street-corner gang project in Boston but questioned 
the willingness of the community and agencies to provide continuous and 
long-term services. 

To sum up the research of the last six years: In spite of the mythology 
and folklore that persists in approaches to delinquency in most communi- 
ties, there are now discernible a number of promising practices aimed to 
prevent and control norm-violating behavior—practices which appear to be 
relevant to the factors which germinate and cause such behavior. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Speech Handicapped 


ALBERT T. MURPHY 


Tus cuarrer reviews publications that have appeared since DiCarlo 
and Amster’s similar review (13) in 1953. 


Incidence and Sex Differences 


Estimates of the number of persons with speech disorders vary accord- 
ing to identification criteria and survey methods used. Figures also differ as 
a function of intelligence, emotional maturity, and physical status. A most 
valuable collection of incidence data was presented by Milisen (54), who 
found that approximately 12-15 percent of elementary and 4-5 percent 
of older school children had serious speech defects, mostly nonorganic 
articulatory errors. Stuttering and voice disorders each accounted for ap- 
proximately 1 percent in addition. McCarthy (46) and Milisen (54) re- 
ported that boys tend to have more speech and language deficiencies than 
girls, the ratio varying from insignificant fractional differences in artic- 
ulatory defects to 10:1 for stuttering. Templin (98) noted, however, that 
such ratios are not as great as earlier studies indicated. 


Functional Articulatory Disorders 


Nonorganically determined, persistent distortions or omissions of speech 
sounds range in severity from mild deviation in a single sound to com- 
plete unintelligibility. Powers (71) presented an excellent overview of 
possible etiological factors involved. Milisen and others’ monograph (55) 
on articulation disorders included analyses of (a) the rationale and 
reliability of articulation testing, (b) comparability of various articula- 
tion tests, (c) the differential effects of several auditory-stimulation ap- 
proaches, (d) the relationships of articulatory improvement to test re- 
sponses, and (e) other corrective techniques. 

McCarthy (47) observed nonorganic disorders to be associated with 
disturbed family relationships; Spriestersbach (91), however, after re- 
viewing the appropriate research, saw no conclusive evidence of relation- 
ship. FitzSimons (20) compared 70 first-grade children who had func- 
tional articulatory problems with a matched control group on a number 
of developmental, psychosocial, and educational variables. The problem 
group had experienced significantly more abnormal birth conditions and 
earlier weaning and toilet training, as well as significantly more conduct 
and habit disorders (eating and food problems, destructiveness, fears, 
jealousies, nervousness, disobedience, shyness, and thumb sucking). 
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Goodstein (28), surveying research from 1933 to 1957 on functional 
speech disorders and personality, concluded that most studies had inade- 
quate sample size (median: 36), were poorly controlled, and were prone 
to use unvalidated measures. Like Spriestersbach (91), he concluded that 
relationships were not clearly demonstrated. 

Psychologically oriented speech therapy for articulatory disorders in- 
creased. Murphy (60) used client-centered counseling; Murphy and 
FitzSimons (61) structured music/speech therapy psychotherapeutically. 

In a major study of the language skills of 480 young children, Templin 
(98) suggested that mastery of all the speech sounds by the age of eight 
years would be a realistic standard. Her data supported previous research 
revealing that children of higher socioeconomic groups have generally 
superior language performance scores. She also presented evidence re- 
vealing high correlations among most speech and language measurements. 
Other studies, such as those by Hughes (37) and Schneiderman (81), 
produced similar findings. 

Shorter articulation tests of greater prognostic value were constructed 
(39), and earlier tests were evaluated. Carter and Buck (11) compared 
the results of three tests administered to 175 children, and concluded that 
speech therapy was most beneficial to those incapable of correcting their .. 
own misarticulations of nonsense syllable test stimuli. The higher the 
percentage of self-correction ability, the more accurate was the prediction 
of success without therapy. Farquhar (19), analyzing articulatory and 
speech discrimination abilities of 300 kindergarten children, found a 
significant relationship between imitative articulation ability and speech 
prognosis. 


Stuttering 


Research on stuttering continues to be impressive in volume, in di- 
versity of concepts and percepts reported, and sometimes in its ability 
to consternate the consumer with its oftentimes conflicting character— 
not unlike the stuttering behavior itself. Johnson and Leutenegger (40) 
assembled the results of 30 years of previously unpublished stuttering 
research done at the University of Iowa. The investigations were con- 
cerned with the onset of stuttering, nonfluency in childhood, variations in 
extent of stuttering, and research involving physical aspects and _per- 
sonality analyses. Hahn and Hahn (31) revised their brief review of 
well-known stuttering theories. 

In Eisenson’s volume (17), six authorities presented their theoretical 
assumptions, empirical evidence, and suggestions for therapy. Ainsworth 
(2) offered a sound method of evaluating theories of stuttering. Sortini 
(90) analyzed 551 abstracts of articles published between 1932 and 1953, 
and found 41 percent experimental, most of them related to psychological 
processes. Goodstein (28), surveying stuttering personality research 
from 1933 to 1957, saw a lack of appropriate statistical analysis, a lack 
of control groups, and overgeneralizing. 
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Moncur (56) studied 48 stuttering children and a matched control 
group through observation in home and school situations, and parent 
interviews. He found twice as many maladaptive nonspeech behavior 
symptoms among the stutterers as among the controls. Sheehan and Zelen 
(86) reported that stuttering adults, especially females, had significantly 
lower levels of aspiration on the Rotter Aspiration Board than nonstut- 
terers. In a Q-Technique study of self-concepts, Wallen (102) found that 
30 adolescent stutterers scored significantly lower than matched nonstut- 
terers in self-acceptance and independence, and significantly higher in 
self-rejection and lack of emotional control. 

Using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Goodstein and 
Dahlstrom (30) compared the personalities of 200 parents of stuttering 
and nonstuttering children, and found no significant differences between 
the groups. Goodstein (29) confirmed this finding in a cross-validation 
study. Sheehan (84) found the Rorschach test an aid in predicting therapy 
drop-outs and psychodynamic improvers, even though it could not be used 
to predict changes in stutterers’ overt speech behavior. 

Nonpsychological investigations, though fewer in number than the per- 
sonality studies, continued to be made, usually with negative findings. In 
an electroencephalographic study, Knott, Correll, and Shepherd (42) ob- 
served that stutterers differ more from each other than from nonstutterers, 
a finding which opposes the belief that there is a neurophysiological differ- 
ence between stutterers and nonstutterers. Williams (105), using electro- 
myographic analyses, recorded the same negative result. McCroskey (49) 
found no abnormalities in stutterers’ basic metabolic rate. Use of drugs 
in stuttering therapy continued to be appealing, but results were unsatisfy- 
ing, as was revealed by Kent and Williams (41). 

Adaptation and recovery experimentation was pursued (44), and other 
studies were motivated by need to test a particular theoretical position. 
Research by Boehmler (5) and Williams and Kent (106) supported John- 
son’s semantogenic theory, whereas Glasner and Rosenthal (25) con- 
tended that the diagnosogenic view was an oversimplification. In relation 
to learning theory, the approach-avoidance conflict hypothesis of stuttering 
was supported by Sheehan and Voas (85). Luper’s research (45) did not 
support the hypothesis that anxiety reduction, a central component in the 
conflict theory, was a reinforcing agent in stuttering. 

In an important study, Moore (59) found that although topics like 
parents, family, and speech were associated with increased duration of 
stuttering, these were also the topics stutterers most needed or wanted to 
talk about even though stuttering increased with them. Moore discussed 
the implications for therapy and prognosis. The confusion in personality 
findings was highlighted by Sheehan (83), who analyzed 20 projective 
studies, discussed methodological weaknesses and experimenter biases, and 
found meager evidence to show that stutterers reveal a definite personality 
pattern. 
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A reasonable interpretation of past studies is that the personalities of 
stutterers extend on an adjustment continuum from normal to psychotic. 
The disparate findings in research on stuttering personality stand as a 
monument to the uniqueness of the individuals studied. 


Voice Disorders 


Research is scanty in view of the incidence of voice disorders. Research 
is needed in basic voice theory, physiological substrates, and physio-acous- 
tic correlates; and on the differential diagnosis of organic and functional 
disorders, the efficacies of various therapeutic approaches, the construc- 
tion of predictive criteria, and variations in disorders in relation to such 
factors as age, socioeconomic milieu, and intelligence. 

Pfeifer (70) working with institutionalized mental defectives, observed 
an extremely high incidence (over 30 percent) of voice disorders among 
speech defective retardates. Van den Berg (100) reviewed the evaluation 
of vocal production theories. Fletcher (22) reviewed research on vocal 
fold activity and subglottic air pressure in relation to vocal intensity. House 
(36) criticized traditional methods for locating optimum pitch levels. 

Goodstein (28), analyzing research on interrelationships of voice dis- 
orders and personality, asserted that such a relationship has not been 
empirically demonstrated. A noteworthy survey of organic voice disorders 
was presented by Moore (58), who discussed types, causes, symptoms, and 
therapies of vocal disorders. Palmer (67) reviewed the literature on 
hoarseness. 


Cleft Palate 


Certain trends in speech habilitation of cleft palate cases have revealed 
themselves in the last half-decade. Greater emphasis is put on corrective 
procedures prior to surgery; use of blowing exercises is less and auditory 
discrimination procedures are more relied on; greater interest appeared 
in the principle that improving the articulatory ability of the patient tends 
to aid voice quality and pitch usage; and there is sustained interest in the 
mechanism of velopharyngeal closure. 

The problem of nasality is central. Spriestersbach and Powers (94), 
analyzing the speech of 50 cleft palate children, found that the severity 
of nasality in connected speech was related to nasal severity for isolated 
vowels (correlations from .47 to .60). They perceived high vowels of 
cleft palate speakers to be more nasal than low vowels and front vowels 
more nasal than back vowels. Individuals, however, differed markedly. 

Hess (34), studying the effects of pitch and intensity level on perceived 
cleft palate voices, observed that (a) nasality, harshness, and hoarseness 
were perceived as less severe at higher pitch levels than at habitual pitch 
levels; (b) breathiness was unaffected by pitch level; (c) at more intense 
levels of phonation, there is perceived less nasality, breathiness, and 
hoarseness, but more harshness than at less intense levels. 
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McWilliams (51) found that in the speech of 48 cleft palate adults (a) 
sibilant sounds in general were most frequently and consistently in error; 
(b) consonant articulations were highly inconsistent. Rouse (76) studying 
25 cleft palate children earlier made similar findings: (a) vowels and 
diphthongs are the sounds most easily produced adequately; (b) fricatives 
and sibilants are the most difficult; (c) voiced consonants are less difficult 
than voiceless; (d) nasal sounds are the least difficult; and (e) there is 
great variation in articulatory ability. These results were also published 
elsewhere (93). 

Cleft palate children are generally observed to be retarded in articulatory 
development. Are they retarded in other language skills? Spriestersbach, 
Darley, and Morris (92) investigated the language abilities of 40 children, 
aged three to eight, with cleft palates, normal intelligence, and no hearing 
loss. No general language deficiency was found, but their vocabularies 
and verbal output were low. 

In a follow-up study of 143 children to age 15 who had experienced 
palatoplasty prior to age two, MacCollum and Richardson (48) reported 
that 80 percent had normal nonnasal speech, and 66 percent had entirely 
normal speech. A condition accompanying adequate speech was marked 
lateral pharyngeal activity. Buck (8) earlier observed that the problem 
of nasality in cleft palate conditions is concerned mainly with the effective- 
ness of velopharyngeal closure. 

Too few studies have been made of the psychosocial aspects of cleft 
palate subjects to permit generalizations. Sidney and Matthews (87) ob- 
served no significant differences among children owing to the existence 
of a cleft palate. Garwood (24) edited a special issue of Western Speech 
devoted to the rehabilitation of cleft palate subjects. 


Speech Disorders and the Mentally Retarded 


As most bright children are accelerated in language development, so 
most intellectually handicapped children are retarded. Incidence of speech 
disorders will vary with intelligence range, but a general observation 
would be that in children with IQ’s below 70, babbling will be one to two 
years retarded, time of acquisition of first word will be two or more years 
retarded, and use of sentences four or more years retarded. Many will 
remain mute. 


The most important single publication of a brief nature was by Mat- 
thews (52) who concisely reviewed the problem of the retarded child 
from the viewpoint of the speech pathologist. In his summary of 15 
studies (1930-1953), incidence figures on speech defects varied from 5 
percent to 79 percent, depending on definition, population studied, and 
methodology. 

Schlanger and Gottsleben (79), studying 516 institutionalized mentally 
retarded persons, observed 79 percent to show serious speech deficiency. 
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Mongoloids and those with organic defects were most handicapped; 
familial retardates were the least handicapped. In an earlier study, Schlan- 
ger (78) found high intercorrelations among a number of linguistic 
variables. Worthwhile reviews of the pertinent literature were made by 
Goertzen (26) and Harrison (33). 


Research concerning speech therapy procedures with the retarded is 
generally inadequate. For example, Schneider and Vallon (80) purported 
to evaluate a speech therapy program for the retarded; but they used no 
controls, variables were unidentified or unaccounted for, and valid and 
reliable data were missing. Similar criticism can be made of Rittmanic’s 
study (74). 


The task of comparing therapeutic approaches for retarded children is 
difficult. Pfeifer (70) analyzed individual and group speech therapy for 
educable institutionalized mentally retarded children with a median IQ of 
about 55. Most had no serious physical or sensory impairment. Ten ‘re- 
ceived 20 hours of individual therapy; 10 received 20 hours of group 
therapy (three or four to a group); and 10 children received no therapy. 
The first two groups showed significantly greater linguistic gains than the 
control group. There were no significant differences between the first two 
groups. 


Aphasia in Adulthood 
Research in aphasia appears to have declined slightly following the 


first decade after World War II. New were (a) publications of general 
surveys of therapy materials, (b) attempts to test or revise some long 
accepted concepts in aphasia, and (c) books of historical but practical 
import. Eisenson revised his 1946 manual, and also presented a compre- 
hensive overview (16) of the basic principles by which today’s speech or 
language therapist works with brain injured adults. 

Siegel (88) studied responses of 31 aphasic subjects to visually pre- 
sented words, and found more errors with (a) adjectives than with verbs 
or nouns, (b) long words than short, (c) words of high and low abstrac- 
tion than words of “medium level” abstraction, and (d) words of frequent 
occurrence than of infrequent. Siegel regarded his results as opposed to 
belief that dysphasics have a selective anomic or nominal impairment. 

Wepman and others (103) asserted that the concept of anomia obscures 
a more fundamental effect and that classical dichotomies of language into 
motor and sensery functions overlook the dynamic nature of language 
transformations along broad linguistic continua. Brown (6) questioned 
the validity of Goldstein’s theory of abstract behavior in the brain injured. 
Sigmund Freud’s 1891 book on aphasia was presented in an English 
translation (23). The two volumes of selected writings of the eminent 


neurologist John Hughlings Jackson (97), long out of print, were repub- 
lished. 
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Childhood Aphasia 


Major areas of interest in aphasic children’s behavior were (a) prob- 
lems of differential diagnosis, (b) relative effectiveness of therapeutic and 
educational approaches, and (c) conceptual or nomenclatural clarifica- 
tions. The major publication on the subject of “congenital aphasia” con- 
sisted of the papers in a symposium at the 1958 convention of the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association which were edited by Brown (7). 
All participants doubted that the concept of aphasia held any validity. 
The publication is too lengthy to summarize here, but it is suggested that 
the reader especially note Loretta Bender’s contribution to the symposium. 

Goldstein, Landau, and Kleffner (27) studied the neurological char- 
acteristics of 188 deaf and aphasic children, and showed the difficulty of 
making adequate diagnoses. They presented a number of neurologic ob- 
servations which could increase accuracy of differentiation prior to educa- 
tional placement. Hannigan (32) and Monsees (57) helpfully discussed 
the problem. 

Diagnostic techniques and descriptions of behavior characteristics dif- 
ferentiating childhood language disturbances as a function of hearing 
deficiency, intellectual retardation, emotional disturbance, and brain in- 
jury were set forth in an important book by Myklebust (63). Myklebust 
(64) illustrated differences in viewpoint concerning the etiology and nature 
of childhood aphasic behavior and indicated therapeutic or educational 
approaches. Monsees (57) compared viewpoints of these theorists. 

Attempts to clarify nonspecific terminology were made by Schlanger 
(77) and by Stevens and Birch (95). These latter criticized the term brain- 
injured thus: (a) It is etiological and does not describe the symptom 
complex. (b) It is associated with other conditions which may have no 
relationship. (c) It invites oversimplification. Strauss syndrome was pro- 
posed to identify characteristics of children described by Strauss in 1947. 
Volume II, by Strauss and Kephart (96), presented new data and implica- 
tions for educational practice and future research with children having 
behavior usually associated with brain injury. 


Speech Disorders in Cerebral Palsy 


The most comprehensive review of the writings on speech and hearing 
problems of the cerebral palsied was done by DiCarlo and Amster (14). 
Achilles (1) made an exhaustive analysis of communicative anomalies of 
cerebral palsied subjects; in addition to surveying pertinent literature, he 
studied 151 cases aged two to 22, including 90 athetoids and 33 spastics. 
Sixty-six percent of this group had severe communication disabilities 
(little or no speech). 

Comparing spastic and athetoid children’s mastery of speech sound 
elements, Irwin (38) found no significant differences. Studying 334 
patients with infantile spastic hemiplegia, Hood and Perlstein (35) ob- 
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served that hemiplegia (congenital or acquired prior to nine months) 
retarded speech development no more than four or five months. Subjects 
with acquired hemiplegia talked earlier than congenital hemiplegics. Burgi 
and Matthews (9, 53) and Irwin (39) developed short articulation tests 
for the cerebral palsied which appeared to be as effective as longer ones 
in use. 


The Laryngectomized 


The increase in surgical removal of the larynx, usually due to cancer, 
brought need to investigate conditions conducive to postoperative speech 
acquisition. DiCarlo, Amster, and Herer (15) analyzed breathing and 
speech characteristics in detail of 15 laryngectomized adults. Their sub- 
jects used normal speech co-ordinations in speech relearning. It was rec- 
ommended that synchronized speech/breathing co-ordinations and voice 
control be developed in treatment prior to development of communicative 
speech. 

In a survey of 440 cases, Putney (72) reported that 38 percent failed 
to develop useful buccal voice. Males were more successful than females. 
Barney (3) reviewed trends in the development of artificial larynges. Robe 
and others (75) conducted pioneering investigations in this area. 


Research Briefly Noted 


Travis’s compilation (99) of material written by 27 of America’s leading 
speech pathologists and audiologists presented the current status of study 
of speech disorders. Van Riper and Irwin (101) produced a documented 
scientific work. Knower’s listing (43) of research shows the trend in 
graduate study. 

Most reporting of American research on speech disorders is published 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association in the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Research. Oral communication processes were described 
increasingly in terms of servo models (18, 69) ; even “servotherapy” dis- 
cussions appeared (66). Speech pathologists continued to investigate and 
be stimulated by researchers in such ancillary disciplines as general com- 
munications (4, 12, 21), linguistics (10, 104), basic neurology (68), 
psychology (89), and neuropsychiatry (73). 


The Future of Research in Speech Disorders 


Trends indicate that the immediate future in speech pathology will be 
characterized by (a) more collaboration in research among universities, 
agencies, and school systems; (b) improvement through university train- 
ing of the ability of speech therapists to more proficiently understand and 
apply the results of research; (c) interest in speech disorders of the aged 
(65, 82); (d) wider use of instrumentation and mathematico-descriptive 
representations of speech processes; (e) greater effort to define neuro- 
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logical and psychological substrates of linguistic structures and com- 
municative disruptions; (f) more extensive comparative analyses of the 
import of diagnostic and therapeutic variables; (g) establishment of valid 
and reliable measuring tools; (h) greater acceptance of the worth of case 
studies and the necessity of longitudinal research; and (i) recognition of 
the clinician himself as the most important diagnostic or therapeutic in- 
strument and the continuing attempt to help him become a more valid and 
reliable “instrument.” 
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CHAPTER X 


Organization and Supervision of Special Education 


CLYDE J. BAER 


Tus CHAPTER is concerned with legislation, instructional planning 
and staffing, community and parent relations, and the utilization of 
buildings in housing special education programs. 

A conference of representatives of 23 national organizations meeting 
in January 1959 defined areas of exceptionality, discussed the organiza- 
tional frameworks within which special education is conducted, identified 
problems, and specified the characteristics of a good program. The con- 
ference stressed the fact that only a small percentage of the children who 
need special help are receiving it. 

Along with examination of the growth of special education (4, 17), 
there has been concern about its quality. Hill (16) emphasized need 
to re-examine the philosophy of special education and the policy of 
segregation, and noted the desirability of developing a more scientific 
attitude among educators. The concept of special education as a compre- 
hensive service to individuals, rather than a compartmentalization of 
specialties, was set forth by Lord (23), who discussed the diversity of 
learning problems among children, placement of children with marginal 
qualifications, and the increasing tendency to accept children with more 
severe disabilities. 


Legislation 

Legislative provision for special education in various states was re- 
ported by Gilmore (11) as part of an Illinois study. Specific provisions 
included categories of handicaps covered by statute, the permissive or 
mandatory nature of the regulations, and formulas for reimbursement. 
Forty-eight states had legislation providing advisory service, financial 
aid, or both. Statutory provisions for special education (by category of 
exceptionality, legal definitions of eligibility, and provisions for aid in 
transporting pupils) were reported in School Life (33). 

Simches and Cicenia (35) surveyed provisions at the state level for home 
teaching and reported on formulas for state aid, types of handicaps in- 
cluded, criteria for eligibility, instructional time, and teacher certification. 

A classification of legal provisions for the blind was provided by Lowen- 


feld (24). 
Instructional Programing and Staffing 


Class size and staffing policies with respect to classroom and auxiliary 
teachers were investigated by Mullen (27). Class sizes in particular pro- 
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grams (deaf, educable mentally retarded, trainable) were similar with 
the greatest variation in programs for the socially maladjusted. Another 
aspect of staffing was considered by Fields (9), who described procedures 
for selecting supervisors of programs for the mentally retarded. An 
effort to increase staff effectiveness through the use of lay persons as 
teacher assistants was described by Cruickshank and Haring (6). Newland 
and others (29) prepared a detailed procedure for communities desiring 
to carry on a self-survey to determine special education needs. 

Interest in special provisions at the secondary level was indicated by 
a comprehensive discussion of the education of handicapped and gifted 
pupils in the secondary school published as a bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (28). 

Extension of special education provisions into the preschool years 
attracted considerable attention. Mullen (26) summarized considerations 
relating to preschool exceptional children, including blind, deaf, and 
crippled, and programs for parent education. Yum (43) described adapta- 
tions to serve the multiply handicapped cerebral palsied child in nursery 
school. Denhoff (7) also discussed the physically handicapped in the 
nursery school, and Ikeda (18) proposed ways of adapting the nursery 
school to serve mentally retarded children. Emphasis was placed on the 
team approach. 

Many proposals were made to provide for the academically talented: 
special classes, enrichment, curriculum adaptation, college attendance, 
scholarships, and practices conceived under different interpretations of 
talent. A reawakening of interest in various forms of acceleration is 
indicated (see also Chapter IT). Knoell (21) surveyed co-operative means 
to provide enrichment for superior high-school students and noted provi- 
sions of junior colleges, state colleges, private colleges, and large univer- 
sities. Kincaid (20) related the opinions of educators and parents on 
educational objectives for the gifted. Strang (36) identified trends, and 
Witty (41) reported on programs for the gifted (see also Chapter II). 

Interest in curriculum modification, guidance procedures, and organiza- 
tional realignment has followed recognition of the inappropriateness of 
the traditional secondary-school program for mentally retarded pupils. 
Wickliffe (39) summarized secondary-school programs of seven cities 
in some detail. Kostick and Story (22) defined nine developmental tasks 
for the mentally limited, significant to planning. Special instruction as 
an aid to postschool adjustment was investigated by Porter and Milazzo 
(30), and Cassidy and Stanton (5) studied the question of whether special 
classes provide the most desirable setting for mentally retarded pupils. 
A comprehensive study of provisions for the trainable mentally retarded 
by Goldberg (12) included discussion of state laws and the goals and 
objectives of special programs for the trainable (see also Chapter III). 

Mounting case loads and waiting lists contributed to concern about 
elementary-school speech therapy programs. Van Hattum (38) identified 
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basic principles important in the reorganization of such programs, in- 
volving the role of maturation, speech improvement for primary-school 
pupils, and the adoption of “block-type” scheduling. Streng (37) described 
programs for pupils with impaired hearing in small school systems, and 
Yerkes (42) identified factors in vocational planning for hard-of-hearing 
pupils (see also Chapter V). 

Birch (3), studying 50 cities, identified three types of programs for 
maladjusted pupils. Schuchman (34) surveyed current practices for home 
teaching in 250 cities. Lowenfeld (24) traced the history and develop- 
ment of specialized programs for the blind (see also Chapter VI). 


Community and Parent Relations 


The involvement of parents and communities in educational provisions 
for exceptional children received attention. Programs were planned to 
maintain the individual integrity of the child and to avoid the handicap- 
centered approach. Better service was sought through shared knowledge 
and identification of common objectives. 

Bennett (1, 2) described efforts of parents to teach deaf children, and 
Justison (19) proposed a philosophy of teaching for parents of the 
severely retarded. Denhoff and Holden (8) studied 35 cerebral palsied 
children, whose adjustment in school was related to family understanding 
and acceptance. 

Wiles (40) reported a combined effort of six New York communities 
to provide facilities for the mentally retarded, the speech handicapped, 
the partially seeing, and the cerebral palsied. Havighurst (14) sum- 
marized conimunity factors important in the development of programs 
for gifted pupils, and defined their impact in terms of the provision 


adopted. Grace (13) described public relations programs at 14 institutions 
for the deaf. 


Utilization of Buildings 


Design of physical facilities for specific areas of instruction was dis- 
cussed. Foote (10) outlined principles for design of classrooms for 
partially seeing children, and made recommendations which included the 
type and placement of furniture, special equipment, storage, illumination, 
and room dimensions. Similar recommendations for speech correction 
rooms were set forth by Luper and Ainsworth (25). Salisbury, Barrow, 
and Graham (31) described a functional adaptation for physically handi- 
capped pupils which allowed them to participate in regular school activities. 
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Conceptual model: of classroom groups, 
344 

Conceptualizing: nature of, 185 

Configural analysis: and scoring, 120 

Conformity: and academic achievement, 
429; and group acceptance, 333, 335; 
to group standards, 348 

Congenital aphasic and deaf: differen- 
tiating between, 499 

Congenital factors: in mental retardation, 
452 

Congruent validity: definition of, 88 

Conservatism: and aging, 249 

Construct validity: development of, 84; 
empirical studies of, 92; methodologi- 
cal and substantive aspects, 96; rela- 
tion to philosophy of science, 98 

Content vs. method: argumentation of, 
232 

Co-operation vs. competition: effects of, 
333, 349; in groups, 258 

Cooperative Extension Service: program 
of, 289; purpose, 272 

Cornell-Peru project: description of, 305 

Correspondence courses: study and work 
habits, 265 

Cost: of adult education, 269 

County agent: characteristics of effective, 
283; role of, 272, 280, 281, 282; train- 
ing of, 289 
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County Agricultural Committeemen: role 
of, 272 

Course design: in evening college, 290 

Creativity: discussion of, 434; relation to 
other thinking, 191; and security, 202 

Crippling conditions: children with, 471 

Criterion: description of, 5 

Critical incident technique: application 
of, 7; uses of, 168 

Curriculum: arithmetic, 151; enrichment, 
148, 427, 432; foreign languages, 150; 
guides, 177; language arts, 152; or- 
ganization of, 149; science, 149; science 
sequence, 149; social studies, 151; 
social studies and science merger, 151 

Curriculum enrichment: for gifted, 427, 
432 


Davis-Eells Games: study of, 19 

Deaf: competencies of teachers of, 398; 
educational achievement of, 503; edu- 
cational programs for, 504; research on, 
497; vocational training for, 512 

Deafness: etiology of, 500; incidence of, 
499; testing and detection of, 500 

Debate: effective, 337 

Decentralization: of administration, 361 

Decision theory: use as testing model, 5 

Delinquency: class and cultural causes of, 
546: definition of, 546; early identifi- 
cation and prediction, 548; educational 
programs for, 549; incidence of, 545; 
research on, 545; theory of, 546 

Delinquency Proneness Scale: validity of, 
548 

Delinquent repeaters: characteristics of, 


Democratic climate: 
tudes, 258 

Demonstration aptitude 
specimen set, 7 

Demonstrations: in adult education, 263 

Desegregation: case studies of, 367, 380; 
in education, 367; techniques of, 383 

Development: by differentiation, 246; 
neurological, 246 

Developmental growth patterns: of gifted, 
417 

Developmental tasks: theory of, 247 

Differential Aptitude Test: follow-up 
study of, 7; use of, 15, 31 

Differential aptitude tests: in relation to 
a theory of intellect, 26; representa- 
tive batteries, 30 

Differential prediction: statistical formu- 
lations, 108 


and student atti- 


test battery: 


Diffusion processes: influence of, 264 

Direct-mail announcements: in adult edu- 
cation, 264 

Directors of adult education: appointment 
of, 269 

Discipline: and democratic organization, 
211 

Discrimination sets: and learning of men- 
tal retardates, 461 

Discussion methods: and group teaching, 
257 

Dissonance: cognitive, 318, 323; reducing 
behavior, 338 

Distortion of responses: fakability and 
response sets, 59; statistical models, 123 

Districting: elementary schools, 155 

Draw-a-Man Test: use of with deaf, 504; 
validity of, 18 

Draw-a-Person Test: reliability of, 78; 

use of, 76 

Drop-outs: in adult education, 286, 291 

Dual-progress plan: in elementary school, 
159 

Dynamics: of classroom groups, 344; of 
educational systems, 344; of groups, 
332 


Early elementary education: financing of, 


158; and social adjustment, 200; 
status of, 156 

Earning ability: study to increase, 287 

Ecology: human, 238 

Economic diversity: and power structure, 
381 

Educable: adult mental retardates, 458; 
pupils, school programs for, 454; pupils, 
preschool programs for, 456 

Educational Interest Inventory: use of, 66 

Educational systems: structure of, 344 

Ego Strength Scale: construct validity of, 
93 

Electric shocks: and anxiety, 326 

Electrodermal response: and audiometry, 
500 

Electroencephalograms: of the aged, 249; 
and stuttering, 555; use in audio- 
metrics, 498 

Electromyograph: and stuttering, 555 

Elementary schools: aims of, 137; class 
and school size, 155; districting, 155; 
enrollment, 155; essentialist aims, 140; 
and intergroup education, 372; liberal 
aims, 140; modernist aims, 140; tra- 
ditionalist aims, 139 
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Emotionally disturbed: characteristics of 
teachers of, 549; educational programs 
for, 532, 568; incidence of, 530; re- 
search on, 529; screening for, 530; 
teacher reaction to, 531 

Empathic ability: nature of, 29; as a 
talent, 410 

Employability: of the aged, 299 

English: new curriculums in, 434 

Enrollment: in adult education, 286, 299; 
in elementary schools, 155 

Enuresis: and delinquency, 547 

Epilepsy: research on, 471 

Epileptic seizures: and classroom man- 
agement, 478 

Equalitarian attitudes: and learning, 258 

Equating: of test scales, 119 

Essay tests: studies of, 43 

Ethnocentrism: and California E Scale, 
372; and interpersonal relationships, 
202 

Evaluation: of adult education programs, 
264, 284, 292; of class productivity and 
cohesiveness, 212; definition of, 165; 
of group problem solving, 189; halo 
effect, 210; of item effectiveness, 115; 
of self-concept, 199; of teaching com- 
petency, 169; use of tests in, 5; of 
values, 165 

Evening college: purpose, 233; study of, 
275 

Exceptional children: preprofessional 
preparation and standards for teachers 
of, 395; research in, 395 

Executive action: discussion of, 362 

Executone: school use of, 482 

Exhibits: and adoption of new practices, 
263 

Extension work: Canadian universities, 
275; Columbia University, 275; philos- 
ophy of, 272; scope and responsibilities, 
289; service, 281; university, 290 


Factor analysis: and test construction, 26 

Fair employment practices laws: extent 
of, 382 

Fakability: in personality and interest in- 
ventories, 59 

Family: cycle, 301; effect of handicapped 
on, 480; interaction and achievement, 
411; life education, 283 

Fantasies: of adults, 247 

Federal Extension Service: and research, 
228 

Feedback: and group learning, 257 
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Fees: effect on enrollment in adult edu- 
cation, 287 

Field theory: in intercultural education, 
371 

Films: use in libraries, 271 

Financial support: of adult education, 269 

Forced-choice: in evaluation of manage- 
ment training, 292; leadership test, 59 

Foreign languages: programs, 150; start- 
ing age, 150 

Foster home placement: and school readi- 
ness, 456 

Four-H Club agent: function of, 273 

Freudian psychotherapy: in intercultural 
education, 371 

Functional articulatory disorders: re- 
search on, 553 


Gains in test scores: estimations of true 
gains, 107 

Galvanic skin response: and opinion of 
others, 320 

Game theory: approach to organization 
analysis, 357 

GAMIN Test: validation of, 88 

General Aptitude Test Battery: use of, 31 

General Clerical Tests: use of, 33 

General Culture Test: use of, 46 

General Educational Development Test- 
ing Program: status of, 9 

General Educational Development Tests: 
use of, 42 

General mental ability: applications and 
developments in tests of, 15; group 
tests, 18 

Geographical location: and adoption of 
new practices, 280; effect on adult at- 
tendance, 281 

Gifted child: adjustment of, 418; and 
arithmetic, 151; competencies of teach- 
ers of, 402; and critical thinking, 190; 
definition of, 409; familial backgrounds 
of, 420; follow-up study of, 251, 298, 
409, 420; homogeneous grouping of, 
159; identification of, 428; portrait of, 
416; programs for, 427; research on, 
408; sociometric status of, 160, 201, 
422; training of teachers for, 428 

Goals: group vs. individual, 332 

God: growth of concept of, 288 

Gospel: difficulties of communicating, 288 

Government bureaus: and bureaucratic 
theory, 358; human relations in, 357; 
and institutional analysis, 358 

Grading: and evaluation, 168 
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Graduate Record Examination: participa- 
tion in, 9; use of, 36, 46, 48 

Group: cohesion and productivity, 256, 
333; cohesion and rejection, 350; com- 
position and structure, 258; interde- 
pendence and learning, 258; member- 
ship, 256; participation and creativity, 
437; problem solving, evaluation of, 
189; process and teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, 211; cohesion and sociometric 
status, 347; teaching of, 257 

Grouping: effects of, 422; homogeneous 
vs. heterogeneous, 430; homogeneous 
and gifted child, 159 

Groups: conformity to standards, 348; 
decision making, 338; dynamics, 332, 
344, 363; effect of congeniality, 348; 
effects of dynamic variables, 348; ef- 
fects of structure, 334, 345; effects of 
structure on learning, 351; efficiency 
and communication, 350; efficiency and 
morale, 350; induced attitude change, 
369; influences of formation of self- 
concept, 326; processes, 362; social 
utility of members, 347 

Growth rates: of congenitally heart dis- 
eased, 476 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
veys: and reading speed, 536; use of, 
61, 66, 95 


Hacienda Vicos: description of, 305 

Handicapped: educational materials for, 
485; educational programs for, 482; 
personality patterns of, 477 

Hard of hearing: research on, 497 

Health: achievement of health fairs, 280; 
self-survey, 305; status of aged, 299 

Hearing aids: use of, 507 

Hearing impairment: definition of, 498 

Heart disease: incidence of, 472 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability: 
use of, 19 

High-school experiences: evaluation of by 
gifted, 419 

High-school grades: predictive value of, 
7 

Historical studies: of adult education, 
225; of Cooperative Extension Service, 
289; of extension, 290; an extension 
division, 274; of intergroup education, 
371; Jewish adult religious education, 
288; of voluntary organizations, 273 

Home demonstration: clubs, 281, 289; 
function of agent, 273 


Home teaching: current practices in, 568; 
for handicapped, 482 

Homogeneous grouping: and desegrega- 
tion, 367 

House-Tree-Person Test: studies of, 80 

How Supervise?: use of, 65 

How-to-do materials: use in community 
development, 306 

Human relations training: evaluation of, 
292 

Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale: 
use of, 66 


Implicit personality theory: discussion of, 
320 


Incomplete Sentences Test: use of, 76, 78, 


Indifference maps: in search for rule 
systems, 358 

Individual tests: performance, 18; verbal 
and nonverbal, 16 

Industrialization: and technology, 359 

Industry programs: in adult education, 
225, 291 

Infant Intelligence Scale: use of, 20 

Influence, coercive, 336; expert, 336; in- 
formational, 337; legitimate, 337; refer- 
ent, 336 

erg theory: use as testing model, 

Inservice education: of adult education 
— 270, 287; of library leaders, 

Institutional analysis: of formal organiza- 

~ tion, 358 

instructional material: arithmetic, 179; 
language arts, 178; printed, 178; read- 
ability, 178; research in, 177; science, 
179; social studies, 178; spelling, 179 

Instructional methods: in adult educa- 
tion, 262; in intercultural and inter- 
group education, 367 

Instructional programs in special educa- 
tion: staffing of, 566 

Integration: of handicapped into regular 
school rooms, 483; racial, 367 

Intellect: structure of, 27; comprehen- 
sive theory of, 29 

Intellectual capacities: of the aged, 298; 

~ and educational attainment, 298 

Intellectual development: relation of vari- 
ables to, 188 

Intelligence: and creativity, 435; effect 
on learning, 462; factorial composition 
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of, 22; lower limit for special classes, 
454; measurement of blind for, 521; 
measurement of cerebral palsied for, 
475; measurement of deaf for, 501; 
quotient, limits for mental retardation, 
456; relationship to aging, 21; rela- 
tionship to family size, 21; relationship 
to physical factors, 21; terminology of 
mentally retarded, 452 

Interaction: person to person, 357 

Intercultural comparisons: of children’s 
interests, 210; and intelligence tests, 
186; and self-concept, 199 

Intercultural education: instructional 
methods, 367; and self-concept, 203 

Interests: of children, 210; inventories 
of, 57; preferences of gifted, 418; read- 
ing, 210; science, 211; stability of, 248 

Interfaith relations: action programs, 384 

Intergroup education: instructional meth- 
ods, 367 

Intergroup relations: principles and prac- 
tices, 379, research in, 378 

International Performance Scale: use with 
deaf, 504 

International programs: community de- 
velopment, 305 

Interpersonal perception: accuracy of, 
318; artifacts in measures of, 318; de- 
scription of, 317 

Interracial experiences: of Negro chil- 
dren, 381 

Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee: work of, 233 

Introversion and reading disability: 535 

Inventories: adjustment, 57; anxiety 
scales, 60; personality, 57; specific 
scales, 57; validity of, 58; vocational 
interest, 64 

lowa Chemistry Test: use of, 36 

lowa Legal Aptitude Test: validity of, 36 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills: use of, 20 

Item analysis: computational aids, 118; 
methods of, 45; practical aspects of, 
6; sampling errors in, 115; teaching 
of, 6 

Item discrimination: measures of, 115 

Item writing: suggestions for, 6 

Items: types of, 44 

Itinerant teacher: for mentally retarded, 


Jewish adult religious education: history 
of, 288 
Job success: of handicapped, 458 
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Joiners: typical, 240 

Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test: use of, 
37 

Jury deliberations: and sex, 339 


Kindergarten: admission age, 157; effect 
on achievement, 157; financing of, 158; 
and intergroup education, 372; readi- 
ness, 157; status of, 157 

Kinesthetic perception: of handicapped 
children, 475 

Knox Cube Backward Test: reliability of, 
18 

Kuder Preference Record: of gifted, 418; 
research on, 65; use of, 61 

Kuder-Richardson: reliability formula, 
111, 114 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
use of, 37, 48 


Test: 


Labor education: administration of, 234; 
and universities, 233 

Labor unions: human relations in, 357; 
staff specialists, 360 

Land-grant institutions: relation to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 272 

Language arts: curriculum, 152; instruc- 
tional materials, 178 

Language development: of deaf, 509 

Language instruction: of deaf, 510 

Language skills: of cleft palate children, 
557 

Laryngectomized: research on the, 560 

Laterality: of handicapped children, test 
for, 476 

Law School Admission Test: use of, 36 

Leadership: of adult education, 269; au- 
thoritarian, 338; and communication 
process, 347; democratic, 338; discus- 
sion of, 362; in general, 262; patterns, 
288, 305; role of school in desegrege- 
tion, 382; and social climate, 338: 
training, 258 

Leaflets: use in adult education, 264 

Learning: and aging, 249; and anxiety, 
324; curves of mentally retarded, 464; 
effect of intelligence on, 462; of mental 
retardates, 460; processes, 250; and 
retention rate, 417 

Lecture vs. discussion: and prediction of 
behavior, 338 

Legislation for special education: surveys 
of, 566 

Leisure time: and socioeconomic status, 
242; urban, 239 
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Level of aspiration: scholastic, 323, 349 
Liberal education: in Columbia Univer- 
sity, 275; defense of, 232; for execu- 
tives, 226, 283, 292; new programs of, 
275; and projects of Fund for Adult 
Education, 287; and student interest, 
290; vs. vocational education, 232 
Libraries: adult education, 233, 270, 288; 
usage and aging, 249 
Library community project: nature of, 
289 
Liking and disliking: and interpersonal 
relations, 319 
Linear programing: and organization, 
Lip reading: research on, 508; training 
and social adjustment of deaf, 503 
Listening scales: for children, 507 
Logic: and critical thinking, 190 
Longitudinal studies: of adult develop- 
ment, 247, 251; of adult mental ability, 
298; of blind children, 523 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests: use 
of, 19 


VUcCallum Form Board Test: use of, 347 

Management training: and _ ideological 
orientation, 360; problems of, 292 

Managerial functions: and behavior, 360; 
hierarchy, 361 

Manifest Anxiety Scale: children’s form, 
61; uses of, 92 

Manpower and talented youth: discussion 
of, 413 

Manual communication: and the deaf, 
509 

Marital relationships: difficulties of, 239 

Mathematics: curriculum, “new look” in, 
432; personality and attitudes affecting 
achievement in, 534; talent, discussion 
of, 420 

Maze Test: development of, 18 

Measurement: courses in, 6 

Mechanical aptitudes: measures of, 33 

Medical problems: chronic, children with, 
471 : 

Medica! school: and institutional analysis, 
358 

Meetings: and adult education, 262; ef- 
fectiveness of, 262; factors affecting 
attendance, 263 

Memory: immediate measure of, 435 

Mental ability: and adults, 250: differ- 
ential aptitude measures of, 30; general 
or global measures, 15; nature of, 26; 
uses of tests of, 20 


Mental retardation: causes of, 452; inci- 
dence of, 453; programs for, 567; re- 
search on, 451; and speech disorders, 
459 

Mentally retarded: competencies of teach- 
ers of, 400 

Military officials: and bureaucratic theory, 
358 

Minnesota Clerical Test: use of, 33 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory: construct validity of, 93; and 
delinquency, 548; and overachievers, 
426; and reading speed, 536; and stut- 
tering, 555; underachievers scale, 424; 
use of, 57, 60, 62, 93, 114, 324, 327; use 
with handicapped, 477; validity of, 58 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test: use 
with mentally retarded, 461 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory: 
fakability of, 59; research on, 63; use 
of, 60, 80 

Models: teachers as, 320; statistical, 106 

Mongoloids: and language development, 
459 

Mooney Problem Check List: use of, 66 

Morale: and organization effectiveness, 
363; as organization objective, 363 

Motivation to learn: and achievement, 
423; in adult education, 281; of aged, 
298; and liking-disliking, 319; of busi- 
ness and professional men, 286; of 
mentally retarded, 463 

Mountain-Plains Adult Education Proj- 
ect: results of, 280 

Multi-Aptitude Test: use of, 31 

Multigrade plan: status of, 159 

Multiple regression: empirical and theo- 
retical studies, 106 

Multiply handicapped children: need for 
co-ordinated medical and educational 
programs for, 484 

Muscular dystrophy: and regular school 
programs, 473 

Music: education of handicapped, 485; 
as a therapeutic agent for handicapped 
children, 485 

Music Achievement Test: use of, 51 


National Agricultural Extension Center 
for Advanced Study: work of, 224, 272 

National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis: study of, 274 

National Merit Scholarship Program: 
activities of, 9; description of winners, 
415 
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National Teacher Examinations: use of, 
36 

National University Extension Associa- 
tion: survey of member institutions, 291 

Naval Knowledge Test: use of; 51 

Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude: use 
of, 48 

Need achievement: influence of, 349 

Negro talented youth: and college at- 
tendance, 415 

Negro teachers: and desegregation, 383 

New York City: as a community, 373 

Nondirective psychotherapy: in intercul- 
tural education, 371 

Nondirective remedial 
niques: use of, 536 

Nondirective structuring of teaching: dis- 
cussion of, 258 

Nonvocational adult education: research, 
227 

Normative procedures: in- achievement 
tests, 47; with projective techniques, 78 

NROTC Contract Student Selection Test: 
use of, 37 

Number Anxiety Scale: use of, 61 

Nursery school: benefits of, 158; financ- 
ing of, 158; status of, 156 


reading tech- 


Occupational choice, relation to achieve- 
ment, 425 

Officer behavior description: use of, 66 

Ohio State Psychological Examination: 
use of, 36, 79 

Old age: redefinition of, 301 

Operations research: and organization, 
358 

Optical aids: for low vision, 525 

Organization: behavior and values, 358; 
conceptual framework for, 352; of cur- 
riculum, 146; human relations in, 357; 
needs, 357; of school, 155 

Orthopedically handicapped: summary of 
research, 471 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Maturity Test: 
use of, 20 

Overachievers: characteristics of, 
and status mobility, 411; vs. 
achievers, 425 


535; 


under- 


Parent: attitudes and achievement, 426; 
attitudes and reading disability, 533; 
child relationships and child’s self- 
concepts, 199; child relationships and 
family patterns, 203; effect of handi- 
capped child upon, 480; group discus- 
sions of problems of handicapped, 481; 
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support of special education program, 
568; and teacher relations, 352 

Parent-teacher organization: history of, 
273 

Partially seeing: research on, 519; see 
also Blind 

Pattern analysis: methods of, 120 

Pensacola Z Scale: fakability of, 59 

Perception: interpersonal, 317; nature of, 
186; of parent and self-concept, 204; 
of parents, 203; social, 318 

Perceptual judgments: improvement of, 
191 

Performance: and anxiety, 324 

Performance tests: research, 18 

Personal Preference Schedule: construct 
validity of, 93; fakability of, 59; re- 
search on, 63; studies of, 57 

Personal Profile: fakability of, 59; re- 
search on, 65 

Personality: changes in adult, 248; com- 
plexity of, 197; of deaf, 511; develop- 
ment of, 198, 247; implicit theory, 320; 
inventories of, 57; and physical fac- 
tors, 198; and prejudice, 372; and 
school achievement, 198, 214; of stut- 
terers, 555; and urban living, 239 

Philosophy of adult education: adjust- 
ment orientation, 231; intellectual ori- 
entation, 230; societal orientation, 231 

Philosophy of education: general state- 
ments, 137 

Physical disability: of aged, 299 

Physical education programs: for handi- 
capped, 483 

Physically handicapped children: 
dence of, 472; research on, 471 

Physicians: and bureaucratic theory, 358 

Picture Vocabulary Test: use with handi- 
capped children, 474 

Pintner Intermediate Test: research with, 
19 

Pitch discrimination: and speech develop- 
ment, 507 

Placement, advanced: and gifted, 430 

Policy formation: and research, 379; stu- 
dent, 352 

Policy statements: and desegregation, 383 

Poliomyelitis: and adjustment, 478 

Politics: urban, 239 

Post-hypnotic suggestion: 
structure, 323 

Power structure: of the community, 273, 
374, 379, 380; in community develop- 
ment, 305; social, 335 


inci- 


and attitude 
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Praise: effect on reading growth, 537; 
and learning, 351 

Prediction: of academic achievement, 35, 
49; of success in professional training, 
35; techniques of, 106, 109; use of 
projective procedures in, 79 

Prejudice: causes of, 372 

Preschool: program for handicapped, 484; 
special education in, 567; training of 
blind, 523; training of deaf, 502 

Primary group affiliation: and _institu- 
tional morale, 256 

Primary Mental Abilities: use of, 15, 20, 
31 

Problem solving: comparison of bright 
and dull, 417; coping styles, 189; fac- 
tors affecting, 189; and rigidity, 189; 
and school achievement, 190; testing 
of, 6 

Productivity: and group cohesiveness, 333 

Professional schools: tests for admission 
to, 35 

Profile analysis: methods of, 120 

Prognostic Rating Scale: studies of, 80 

Program planning and development: in 
adult education, 280; principles, 281, 
289 

Progressive matrices: reliability of, 18; 
use of, 18, 79, 474, 502 

Projective techniques: and adoption of 
new practices, 265; discussion of, 73 

Promotion policy: current practice, 160 

Propaganda: and public opinion, 371 

Prosthetic devices: acceptance of, 481 

Proverbs Personality Test: use of, 66 

Psychogalvanic skin response: and read- 
ing disability, 535; use in audiometry, 
498, 500 

Psychological adjustment: 
298; though life span, 247 

Psychological theory; use in testing, 87 

Psychology: of the adult, 227 

Psychosomatic aspects: of special health 
problems, 479 

Psychotherapy: and reading remediation, 
536 

Public schools: adult education, 225, 226, 
269, 286 

Publications: effectiveness in adult edu- 
cation, 262 

Pupil personnel services: and delinquency 
prevention program, 549 

Pupil progress reporting: 
167 

Puppet play: and child behavior, 211 


and aging, 


procedures, 


INDEX 


Purdue Mathematical Training Test: use 
of, 36 
Purdue Non-Language Test: use of, 19 


Q-methodology: use of, 88 


Race relations: urban, 239 

Racial awareness: and children, 369; de- 
velopment of, 188, 203 

Radio: effectiveness in adult education, 
262 

Readability: of instructional material, 178 

Readers: moral and spiritual values of, 
179; use of basal, 179 

Reading: of adults, 249, 264; character- 
istics of parents of children with prob- 
lems, 533; by deaf children, 510; dis- 
ability, factor analysis of variables re- 
lated to, 536; disability, incidence of, 
533; factors in achievement, 535; im- 
provement, 264; interests of children, 
210; materials for deaf children, 510; 
of mentally retarded, 455; personality 
and attitudes affecting achievements, 
534; remediation and therapy, 536 

Reading ladder: in intercultural educa- 
tion, 369 

Reference group: and adoption of new 
practices, 265 

Rehabilitation: of handicapped, 486 

Reinforcement: primary and secondary, in 
mental retardates, learning, 463; and 
social influence, 336 

Reliability: of achievement tests, 46; 
estimation of, 110; of projective tech- 
niques, 73; statistical developments in, 
110 

Religions: and aging, 
among, 370, 384 

Religious experiences: of students, 352 

Remedial reading: and therapy, 536 

Research: methodology in social percep- 
tion, 318; and public policy, 378, 379 

Residential schools: for blind, 525; for 
deaf, 504; for mentally retarded, 454 

Response restriction: and anxiety, 325 

Response sets: statistical models, 123; 
studies of, 59 

Responsibility: development of, 200 

Resultant orientation: and interpersonal 
perception, 319 

Retirement: willingness for, 301 

Retroactive inhibition: and age differ- 
ences, 250 

Reward: influence of, 336; and punish- 
ment, 338 


249; relations 
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Rheumatic fever: incidence of, 472 

Rhythm patterns, perception of: by 
aphasic children, 509; by blind, 509; 
by deaf, 509 

Rigidity: and problem solving, 189 

Role: clarity of structure and productiv- 
ity, 334; conflicts of teachers, 350; 
and desegregation, 385; and group de- 
velopment, 334; of plant managers, 360; 
playing, 338; relations and influence, 
337; set, 362; of superintendent, 335, 
382; taking others’, 319 

Role playing: in group instruction, 259 

Role theory: of adult development, 246 

Rorschach Test: and aging, 249; of gifted 
children, 418; and reading retardation, 
535; stuttering, prediction of therapy 
success, 555; use as intelligence test, 
18; use with deaf, 512; use with handi- 
capped, 477 

Rosenziveig Picture-Frustration Test: 
comparison of normal and gifted on, 
419; use of, 477 

Rural areas: community development, 
306; enrollment in adult education, 
286; libraries, 271; sociology, 227, 262 

Rural vs. urban residence: and socio- 
metric status, 347 


Scale of Manifest Anxiety: construct 
validity of, 92; fakability of, 59; use 
of, 57, 60, 89 

Scales: transformation of, 119 

Schizophrenia: among hospitalized deaf, 
51l 

Scholarships: effect on college attend- 
ance of, 415; winners of, follow-up on, 
416 

Scholastic Aptitude Test: use of, 50, 120 

School day: length of, 147, 161 

School programs: for combatting delin- 
quency, 548 

School term: length of, 160 

Science careers and early interesis: 421 

Science curriculum: adaptations in, 433; 
instructional materials, 179; interests, 
149 

Science talent: discussion of, 420 

Scoring: ways of, 6 

Segregation: in housing, 368; racial, 367, 
378 

Seguin: use with cerebral palsied, 475 

Selection proceduxes: for gifted, 428 

Self-appraisal: of community develop- 
ment, 306; library, 289; of voluntary 
organizations, 274 
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Self-care: of handicapped, 485 

Self-concept: acceptance of others, 214; 
and adjustment, 199; of crippled, 477; 
of gifted, 425; of handicapped, 480; 
and reading disability, 534; and 
stuttering, 555 

Self-concept formation: and group proc- 
esses, 326 

Self-conception: analysis of, 362 

Self-evaluation: of performance, 327 
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Self-perceived role: teachers, 350 

Self-perception: development of, 319 

Self-realization: and organization effec- 
tiveness, 357 

Semantogenic theory: and stuttering, sup- 
port for, 555 

Sensory compensation among blind: dis- 
cussion of, 522 

Sequential analysis 
bility of, 118 

Set: and aging, 251 

Sex differences: and college attendance, 
414; distribution of praise and blame, 
209; in mental abilities, 417; in social 
approval, 203; in speech disorders, 553 

Sex roles: in groups, 339 

Short Employment Tests: use of, 33 

Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire: 
use of, 58, 95 

Small groups: research on, 332 

Social acceptance: among children, 200; 
of gifted, 422; and verbal facility, 201 

Social activities: school, 372 

Social adjustment: of deaf, 503, 511 

Social attitudes: and anxiety, 326 

Social change: theory of, 379 

Social climate: and leaderships, 338; 
neighborhood, 374 

Social intelligence: nature of, 29 

Social learning: of adults, 250; develop- 
ment of, 199 

Social organization: rural, 240; urban, 
238 

Social perception: and group interaction, 
351; discussion of, 335 

Social power: in community, 374, 379, 
380; discussion of, 335 

Social psychology: basis of human rela- 
tions, 317; of city life, 239; theoretical 
systems, 320 

Social responsibility: scale for measur- 
ing attitudes for, 66 


procedures: feasi- 
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Social role: and desegregation, 385; of 
older people, 247, 301; theory, applied 
to blind, 520 

Social status: and its perceptual effects, 


Social stratification: and desegregation, 
371 

Social structure: of high school, 352 

Social studies: curriculum, 151, 434; in- 
structional materials, 178 

Social utility: of group members, 347 

Socially and emotionally maladjusted: 
competencies of teachers of, 399; re- 
search on, 529 

Socioeconomic status: and association 
membership, 240; and college attend- 
ance, 414; and delinquency, 547; and 
educational deficiencies, 286; and lan- 
guage achievements, 554; of mentally 
retarded, 455; and program planning 
committees of adult education, 282; 
stratification and behavior, 241; and 
teaching, 213 

Socioempathic abilities: of children, 422 

Sociology: educational, 353 

Sociometric hierarchy: and communica- 
tion, 351 

Sociemetric status: generality of, 347; 
of gifted child, 160; 422; of handi- 
capped, 480; and intergroup relations, 


381; predictability of, 347; rural vs.. 


urban residence, 347 

Sociometric screening: for maladjusted 
children, 531 

Special education: community and parent 
support of, 568; growth of, 566; in- 
structional programing and staffing 
of, 566; organization and supervision 
of, 566; statutory provisions for, 566 

Special health problems: children with, 
471 

Speech: correction, competencies of 
teachers of, 401; of the deaf, 508; de- 
velopment of, 554; disorders in cerebral 
palsied, 559; disorders, incidence of, 
553;: disorders and mentally retarded, 
557; disorders, needed research on, 
560; handicapped, research on, 553; 
and language development of mental 
retardates, 459; and language measure- 
ments, interrelation of, 554; perception 
of deaf, 508; therapy, programs in, 567 

Spelling: and achievement tests, 179; 
personality and attitudes affecting 
achievement in, 534 


Sponsored Scholarship Services: use of, 
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Sports: organized, 352 

Springfield Plan: of desegregation, 383 

Squares Test: use of, 66 

SRA Achievement Series: use of, 46 

“Staircase” plans: of desegregation, 383 

Standard Error of Measurement: use of, 
46 

Standardized tests: and educational ob- 
jectives, 166; and program appraisal, 
167 

Stanford Achievement Test: use of, 47; 
use with deaf, 503 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales: use of, 
16; use with cerebral palsied, 474; use 
with partially seeing, 521 

State programs: of adult education, 270 

Statistical methods: in test construction, 
106 

Status: congruity, 335; and influence, 
335; and intergroup relations, 369; and 
group structure, 335; and social power, 
381 

Status surveys: of adult education, 225 

Status systems: and learning, 258 

Stereotypy: in social perception, 320 

Stimulus ambiguity: and conformity, 334 

Strategies: simplifying of problem solv- 
ing, 322 

Stress: effect on reading comprehension, 
537 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank: and 
adult personality, 248; fakability of, 
59; use of, 61, 64 

Structure: of classroom groups, 344; of 
educational systems, 344; effects of 
group, 334, 335 

Study Activity Questionnaire: use of, 66 

Study habits: and correspondence courses, 
265 

Study of Values Test: use of, 95 

Study skills: of gifted, 418 

Stuttering: research on, 554 

Success and failure: and learning, 351 

Superintendent: role in desegregation, 
383 

Supervisory Inventory of Human Rela- 
tions: evaluation of, 292 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes: 
use of, 66 

“Symmetry” postulates of Newcomb: 
and “balance” postulates of Heider, 
321 
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Talented children: research on, 408 

Teacher Education Examination 
gram: use of, 9 

Teacher personality: and classroom meth- 
ods, 258 

Teacher-pupil planning: jin elementary 
school, 211 ; 

Teachers: and bureaucratic theory, 358; 
and desegregation, 379;. relationships, 
352; role conflicts, 350 ' 

Teaching: authoritarian, 257, 258; com- 
petency evaluation of, 169, 213; demo- 
cratic, 372; group-centered, 257; lec- 
ture vs. discussion, 257, 265; methods, 
262; nondirective structuring, 258; as 
social influence, 335; student vs. in- 
structor-centered, 259 

Teaching methods: arithmetic, 180; dem- 
ocratic methods, 211; grouping, 159: 
praise and blame, 201, 209 

Technology: and working behavior, 359 

Television: effectiveness of in adult edu- 
cation, 262; viewing habits, 180 

Terman’s gifted cases: follow-up, 268 

Test Anxiety Scale: validity of, 61 

Testing: practices in, 5, 8; programs in. 
8; role of, 42; sources of information, 
10; techniques of, 42 

Tests: administration of, 42; case with 
handicapped, 474, 503, 521; construc- 
tion of, 106, 299; development of, 43: 
items in, 44; new instruments, 15, 26, 
42, 57, 73 

Tests of Developed Abilities: rationale 
for, 44 

Tetrachoric 
118 

Thematic Apperception Test: and failure 
to reach goals, 325; use of, 73 

Theory: of action, 246; of adult devel- 
opment, 246; of community develop- 
ment, 304 

Thinking process: development of, 185; 
and gifted child, 190; improvement of, 
190; nature of, 185; and problem solv- 
ing, 189 

Time perception: of superior children, 
418 

Time perspective: in adult years, 248; 
and social class, 248; 

Toys for handicapped: 484 

Trainable: adult mental retardates, 458: 
pupils, programs for, 456 

Training devices: in adult education, 262 

Transfer of learning: in adults, 298 
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Turse Clerical Aptitudes Tests: use of, 
33 


Underachievement: characteristics of, 
423; relation to status mobility, 411 

Underachievers: characteristics of, 535; 
counseling of, 425 

Underdeveloped countries: community de- 
velopment in, 306 

Ungraded schools: status of, 158 + 

Uni-Factor Tests: 31 

Union (labor): university relations, 233 
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study guides, 265 

United States Employment Service Gen- 
eral Aptitude Battery: use of, 37 

Universities: adult education, 226; 
extension, 290 

University extension: purpose of, 233: 
rationale of, 290; study of, 274 

Urban community: Chicago School of 
Study, 237; and desegregation, 384: 
and racial segregation, 368; renewal, 
306; social organization of, 238; study 
of, 237 
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Validity: of achievement tests, 46; of ap- 
titude tests, 35; construct interpreta- 
tion, 84; of general ability test, 19; of 
inventories, 58; of projective tech- 
niques, 73; in relation to the attenua- 
tion paradox, 116 

Value norms: of educational systems, 353 

Values: and choice of learning experience, 
214; evaluation of, 165; and organiza- 
tion behavior, 358; origin and devel- 
opment, 200; and perception, 318; and 
readers, 179; teaching of, 200 

Verbal communication: and anxiety, 324 

Verbal facility: influence of sex and class 
status on, 417; and social acceptance, 
201 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale: modifica- 
tion for blind, 524; and socially gifted, 
428 

Visuomotor perception of deaf: studies, 
505 

Vocational: adjustment of deaf, 512; at- 
tainment of gifted, 410 

Vocational education: enrollment of 
adults in, 286; and guidance for handi- 
capped, 486; place of, 234, 300 

Vocational Interest Analysis: use of, 61 
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Voice disorders: research on, 556 

Voluntary associations: and adult educa- 
tion, 239, 273; and bureaucratic theory, 
358; historical studies of, 273; human 
relations in, 357; self-studies, 274 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale: and 
aging, 250; use of, 16, 80, 93, 120; use 
with blind, 522; use with deaf, 512 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children: 
research with, 17; use with blind, 521 

Word attack methods: of gifted, 418 

Work satisfaction: and technology, 359 

Workshops and conferences: evaluation 
of, 373; guides for, 266; intercultural, 
373 

Worry patterns: of adults, 248 

Writing methods: of teaching to handi- 
capped, 484 
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